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LINES....By Mas. E. J. Eames. 


“ Upon the morrow he was there from sunrise 


With the child's straw hat and basket, 
With the clethes that she had worn, 

And the little shoes beside him, 
All travel-stain’d and torn : 

In the attitude of one who waits 
He sat, that pale Old Man, 

Watching throughout the live-long day, 
So statue-like and wan ; 

And when the twilight deepened e’er, 
He left the spet with sorrow ; 

Yet hope beguil’d his homeward step— 
“Bhe will come again to-morrow !" 

What was the hope in which he lived 
None knew, nor did he tell, 

Bat thenceforth every day he sought 
The resting place of Nell. 

Oh ! litle ken we of the themes 
That in his Memory wreught, 

As thus he sat in the silence 
Of one deep, voiceless thought. 

Perhaps he saw in visions there 
The figure of the child, 

4s he had often seen her 
When by his side she wil'd 

Through haunts of misery and care, 
Pale, suffering, yet resigned, 

So self-forgeting in her love, 
Bo patient, and so kind ;— 

Or im the paths they later trod— 
In the garden, and the Charch— 

Or, as they wandered hand in hand 
Beneath the crumbling porch ; 

As in her closing scene he held 
The hand that led him on 

Through all their weary journeyings, 
Until the last was done ! 

Whe knoweth? He never told his thoughts, 
Still Hope from Faith did borrow, 

And even when he went to rest 
He said—“ She 'll come to-morrow.” 

But Hope—deferred from day to day—_ 
Grew faint, and shadowy, 

Making more sick and sore the heart 
Of worn Mortality. 

At length he came pot back as wont 
When the Evening Heur came on— 

They went to seek him and they found 
Himdead upen the stone! 

Even while waiting patiently 
With Her wo take his flight, 

Did the Spirit of the tear-gemm'd throne 
Bend o’er him with delight ; 

And bore his soul to that fair land 
That knoweth not sin or sorrow, 

Where the Old Man and the Child enjoy 
Together one To- Morrow. 

Eames Place, Inne, 184. 


For the New Yorker. 
IT IS VERY POSSIBLE. 


so 
FROM THE GEAMAN OF ESCHOKKE...,.BY G. H. T. B. 


Tur late Counsellor of State, Stryk, was accustemed te 
utter, on almost every sccasion, the following proverb: “ It 
is very possible.” Not unfrequently did it appear in the of- 
ficial reports which he had to make, on matters of Govern- 
ment, to his sovereign ia the presence of his fellow officials 
and the ministers. This usually occasioned, even in matters 
fo the most serious moment, a quiet smile—such & smile as 





| 


|| our information from his nearest relations. Part he has him- 


|| said he, “ but they would consider it ridiculous in me, since 
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| equanimity, peace, and good fortune? The advantage thus 


| cule, you will not speak them aloud, at least, I entreat you, } 
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|| I have to thank it for all that I have and am.” 
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is apt to be excited by» neighbor's foibles. Some people no- 
tice such foibles with ever-renewed pleasure. 
Notwithstanding this peculiarity of his, Counsellor Stryk | 
was, and continued to be, a man highly respected. The | 
princes who succeeded each other in his day, prized him | 
highly, and continually drew him into notice, inasmuch as by | 
his extensive information and skill in business, he was able | 
to be of essential service. All admited that he was a learned | 
man, a man of tact, as he was styled in consequence of his | 
knowledge of human nature, which he so well understood how | 
to apply. They even held him to be more learned and wiser | 
than he actually was; wise beads not oxly respected him, | 
but looked upen him with somewhat of shyness, because such _ 
persons generally have not full confidence in any who happen 
to be wiser than themselves. And yet, Counsellor Stryk was | 
in reality an honest, frank, open-hearted man, of whom no harm 
could be said. But this fact again, was « proof of the depth | 





WHOLE Ne. 975. 





the ideals of the loftiest and noblest. This did me much 
harm ; for I mistook the world, and believed it peopled, ac- 
cording to circumstances, with angels or devils.” 

“ That feeling still arises within me, though against my 
will,” said Fred. , 

“‘ That is very possible,” answered the Counsellor : “ for a 
young person that does not fall into this error, either has net 
a pure or a warm heart. We must once discover our mis- 
take. To proceed: [ had to labor long, unrewarded; before 
1 gained a title and an office with a small salary. Such is the 
course of things. I knew it beforehand.—None were to know 
that I was poor; otherwise I should have been less réspect- 
ed by high and low, than I deserved. My dress 
was always neat, what is now called elegant. I lived in hand- 
some rooms; appeared in the best society. I did not hesi- 
tate even, from time to time, to get up small parties of plea- 
sure, that cost some money. With all this, I was out of debt, 


of his wisdem and a sufficient reason to beware of him. The | and that was saying much for a young man of my age and 





belief in his wisdom went so far, that he was regarded by all 


as one of the most far-sighted politicians—as a true prophet. 

And all this was occasioned by his by-word, “ It is very 
” 

It will not be uninteresting to our readers to receive the | 

following information concerning a man bearing a somewhat — 

remarkable part in the history of his country. We receive 


self given in « journal which he carefully kept in his younger 
days. lis by-word was always the most important item in 
his history: “It is very possible!” 

Ir it sometimes unintentionally escaped him, yet he never 
used it thoughtlessly. When it had once been uttered, it | 
frequently led him to inquire farther into its consequences, | 





|| and it either justified or determined his views of things and | 
'| led him to act accerdingly. His by-word had also an impor- 


tent end decisive infizence on bis thoughts and actions, a0 on | 
his fortunes. Who would have believed this? Who would 
have believed this, especially of an intelligent man! And | 
yet “ it was very possible.” 
All this he well knew. Yet he not only remained faithful | 
to his four words, but in full earnest, sought to have his enly ' 
son accustom himself to their use. The young gentleman, | 
who, as eften happens with young people, thought himself 
wiser in many things than his father, held the desire to be a 
somewhat strange one. 

“ Men pardon this trifling peculiarity in you, dear father,” 


it would be an evident aping of yourself—a mode of speaking 
freely and intentionally assumed.” 

“ That is very possible, dear Fred,” replied the Counsel- 
lor; “‘but what of that, if these words confer on aye 


gained is too great to be rejected. And if, from fear of ridi- 


think them over in silence on every occasion.” 

“ But, my good father, why do this? Your predilection 
for this mole of speaking, goes a little too far, it seems to me.” 
“ Child I have not so much predilection for it as for you; 
for that reason, I wish tc bequeath it to you, and with it, 
my soul’s peace, my inward happiness. Do not suppose that 
I became habituated to this by-word by chance. No. I took 
it up freely from the first, and with a certain object in view. 





“ What led you, then, te the use of this peculiarity of lan- 
guage?” 

“The misfortunes of my youth, and despair; and only 
through these miserable werds did I rise again and become 
master of myself. Your grand-parents were noble, God-fear- 
ing persons. They had but little property. What little I in- 
herited, just sufficed to maintain me respectably at the Uni- 
versity, leaving me a little for a few years after the comple- 
tion of my studies. I was an unspoiled young man: had 
studied faithfully and was almost too goed, for | lived among 





rank. I appeared richer thanI was. All this I effected 
with but little money. No one knew that from one year’s 
end to another, | lived more miserably than one condemned to 
the public works. Salt and bread, water and milk, were my 
constant food. Still, I was happy, because my heart had full 
enjoyment, not only in the consciousness of having done my 
duty, or in the youthful hopes of a golden future, but in other 
respects also. I was every where welcomed and beloved. 
The ladies treated me kindly. And among the men I was 
willingly endured. But among these, | had enly one chosen, 
tried friend, an advocate of the name of Schneemiiller. We 
were both one heart and soul. At the University already, he 
had almost sacrificed his life for me in a duel. He had been 
tried in need and sorrow.—Arm.ong the fair, I prized enly one 
—the daughter of General Van Tyten. Her name was Phil- 
lipine. I loved her for years in silence; loved, without 


|| knowing how much. It was almost a silent idolatry ;. but my 


whole being was purified by this feeling. No one knew the 
state of my heart ; I ventured te speak of it to no one. For 
that which is most sacred to the mind is desecrated by its 
expression, even in words the most pure. Hence, none wil- 
lingly speak to others of their love—anone, in public, of their 
religion.” 

“‘ Did you not even confide in your friend ?”’ 

“No, not in him even; just for the reason, that in my pov- 
erty, my want ef office, my private rank as a citizen, I dared 


| not, in earnest, think of the rich, high-born General’s daugh- 


ter. On the contrary, I first learned from Schneemuller, 
what I never would have believed, that every body said that 


| [was Phillipine’s favorite ; that she loved me with a roman- 
| tic enthusiasm, which had even given rise to scenes between 


herself and mother. Of what I would not believe on Schnee 
muller’s testimony, I was convinced, half a year afterward, 
when chance brought Phillipine and myself more closely w- 
gether and finally revealed our mutual secret. Naturally, we 
swore eternal love, and rather to die tham prove unfaithful. 
From this time onward I was inecstasies. At this time also, 
all of fortune’s outward favors streamed in upon me. I be- 
came Court-Counsellor of the Chamber of Finances to the 
widowed Dechess, and received a moderate but respectable 
salary. The abyss between Phillipine’s hand and mine was 
no longer bottomless. The General made use of my services 
and became more confidential, and his wife had fewer objec- 
tions to advance against Phillipine’s romance. Soon after, 
there fell to me, in Batavia, a considerable inheritance, from 
a relative there deceased. The moneys, after due legal fer- 
malities, were to be taken up at Amsterdam. I was glad, 
not because of the money, but on Phillipine’s account. About 
this time, a handsome young man, a Count, and faverite of 
our then sovereign, sought her love. She made sport of it, 
and kissed away my jealous cares. She now called upon me 
to ask her hand of her parents. This naturally was a diffi- 
cult piece of business. Still I made preparations. At the 
same time I was to go to Amsterdam to take possession of 
my inheritance. This was very inopportune, partly because 
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I did not believe it possible for me to be so absent from 
Phillipine without incurring a dangerous sickne:s ; partly, be- 
cause she herself opposed my journey thither in person; 
partly, too, because the young Count appeared to me tov 
Tich, too handsome and too urgent. We at last came te a 
conelusion about the matter, seemuller went ix. | 
my stead to Amsterdam, having been duly empowered and 
Teoeived the necessary papers and witnesses.” 

“You have never before this spoken to me,” interrupted | 
Fred, “ of this your friend.” 


 Iemay be,” replied the Counsellor, “ that will explain it- | 


your whole being by constant ; : 
ohee sere NRL t will avail 
you will remain wi a “a oF 

“ We,” continued the Counsellor, *‘ both in our finportant 
and unimportant matters and doings, are guided by a thought 
suddenly arising in our minds, and eften unknown to our 
selves. It is the offspring of the passing moment and of 
circumstances; so much so, indeed, that afterward we can- 
not give the reason for our having acted so and not other- 
wise. Hence few can tell beforehand how they would act 
self. Days and weeks rolled by. My friend anddeputy never | under these or other circumstances. They cannot, for when 
wrote. -I bestormed him with letters. I immediately con | & contingency transpires, they are generally not their own 
cluded he must be sick, very sick. Friendship conquered | masters, but are as if stunned, intoxicated, because their 
love and I went to Amsterdam. At my departure, Phillipine or lacks its firmness, I might say its strong skeleton, a 
was beside herself with grief. She fell fainting into her moth- |, xed idea of the highest wisdom, contempt of the earthly 
er’s arms when I took my leave. Throughout my journey | |) snd its sports, the power of looking forward to the ever true 
made inquiries concerning Schneemuller. I found his name || “2d good. To make this one’s own, we need choose but « 
on all the post-books. Ireached Amsterdam. He had been || simple means, give the mind a crutch, for instance, an un- 
there. He had taken up the Mill and the moneys in bills of | “siling proverb. Are we at times in unhappy circumstances, 
exchange ; turned some into gold, others into bank-notes, and | “bat of it? Enough, if that which is true and noble be- 
into other bills. Himself, however, I nowhere found. we comes a habit; that is, a second nature, not indeed a thought- 
surprised me. Finally, to my astonishment, I heard that 2 less one merely, like that of brutes, but one of which we are 
pee ec) rate sailiine eam aaptinehttien fally conscious. This will give strength and firmness.— 
punahNe, Meauihsipatent dando sen din) DE follow my advice; it is very possible for you to 
receiving the inheritance. I comtinved to say, ‘ It is not pos | 2° 
sible!’ But 1 was made certainof the fact. It was possible. 

My friend, my best friend had deceived me.” 

“ Horrible!” cried Fred. 

I returned home with a heart ill at ease. I should pro- | 
bably have forroten the loss of my money, but the faithless. | 
ness of my heart's friend I could not forget. He robbed me | 
of all confidence in humanity. When I came to my home, | _ 
would gladly have flown to General Van Tyten and to Philli- | 
pine at once, who had already been informed of my mishap= | 
by letter. But it was late at night. My host gave mes | 


friendly welcome. ‘What ’s the news?’ I asked. ‘No- | : ” ae 
* “I: is the most shameful people on earth,” exclaimed the 
thing remarkable. You know of course that Ma's Var | Elector. No other people could doso. When I think of my 


Tyten was married ince" id. < or we : ‘ 
ay tos athe Pome: ee the hap wales § Ccbjorm—coeer, of Unt Sam came, Sever mil ey, inartet 
Van Tyten? to whom? the Coant?—what? impossible’ || “ith uch e madness never bow to anosher. Do you think 
eried I. ‘Certainly,’ replied he, and told me very quietly al! | “ “ n ar oe 
the cireumstances, from which it appeared that my Phillipine || | oh tere an ee ae oe “rn 
had net objected in the least to give her hand to the hand- | 7 wate tof heen Ty 
some, rich Count—a man of considerable importance at bere ge ach ge " . less.” ites 3 sat 
Court—at his first asking. And this must have transpired an aes stain siete What do you mean?” 
shortly after the ion of my letter, giving an account ot || “es! eatin : 
Gideaanpelin'sRninety.” ideas; dakehsiead tad ll See eee oo laa nos cag oro tw » ~} 
of my host and continued to cry out ‘ impossible Through | see. gpa iy se i resolutely. “ W 
the night I disbelieved his tale but certainly not in the morn- || SO say pele! ae eee y . 














80. — 
| What Counsellor Stryk said about firmness and strength of 
| mind was all very true; meanwhile, however, his by-werd led 
'| to many a vexation, or what would have been so, at least, to 
i others. But he was not easily moved. 

| For instance, he was one day at a ministerial meeting, at 
which the Elector was present. It was et the time of the 
French Revolution. At the close of their sitting they were 
speaking of the latest events in Paris, Lyons and Strasburg ; 
of the wonderful change ia the French Nation, from its former 
idolatry of its Kings to its present equally excessive joy at 
\| their fall. 
























































the Great Nation and restore the Bourbons! The fools! 
All Europe will perish first. What think you, citizen, can a 
reasonable man think it possible that the throne should ever 
be re-erected in France?” ote 


“ Improbable, certainly,” said Stryk, “ but it is very pos- 
sible.” 


“ What? Very possible?” shouted the Commissary with 
| a voice of thunder, startling the whole assembly. ‘‘ He who 
doubts the continuance of Freedom has never loved it. I am 
sorry to learn that one of eur highest officers hag such views. 
How can you sustain them?” 

“ How!” quickly replied Seryk ; “ that is very possible. 
Free Athens first accustomed itself to a Pericles, and then to 
a King of Macedon. Rome hed at first a Triumvirate, then 
a Caesar, and at lest a Nero, England slew her King, had a 
Cromwell, and Kings succeeded bim.” 
| “ What do you mean with your Athenians, Romans and 
|| English? cried the Commissary. “‘ What have you to do 
| with these miserable, characteriess nations, who were worthy 
| of their chains? You would not, I suppose, compare them 
} with the French ? But I pardon your one-sided views. You 
| were not born a Freachman.” 
|| The Commissary’s pardon, however, was not uttered in 
| earnest ; for, soon after, Stryk lost his place. He had even 
to suffer imprisonment en eccount of his disaffected remarks, 
and to undergo a peinful trial. 

Some years afterward Bonaparte became First Consul ; 
| first for ten years, thea for life, then King and Emperor. 
| Stryk, on account of his political insight and his rectitude, 
| and because he had always belonged to those celled mode- 
|| rates, was again restored to his office and dignities. Hence- 
| forward he was more respected in his sphere than ever. 
| So much that he had foretold had been fulfilled. He 
|| was aonsidered a political seer. 


|| Napoleon transformed the world, and gave away Crowns 
| Stryk also became a servant of one of these Crowns, and 
| received the most distinguished honors. There were no 
| longer any Republicans. No one would admit that he had 

































































































































































ing; for it was then confirmed on all sides, and by the Gen- 
eral himself.” 

“ Monstrous! monstrous!” cried Fred, pressing his hand 
firmly on his heart as if to prevent its bursting. 

The old Counsellor continued: “ Why yes, s0 I said too 
But now, so deceived every where—now I believed nothing 
more certain on earth—believed in the love of no maiden, in 
the oath of ho man, in the continuance of no prosperiry. 
What bad séemed to me impossible had come to pass. |] 
now believed nothing impossible, however incredible, except 
that man and his present lot could continue. Did any tel! 
me the most incredible thing imaginable, I answered, ‘It is 
very possivle.’—From that time, the wisdom that influenced 
my whole conduct lay concealed in those four words. I un 
@ertook to repeat them constantly. They consoled me in the 
hight of my misery. They preserved me from despair. I 
had learned thet I could depend on nothing but myself. Cen 
you, I often thought, be happy again on earth? It is very 
possible, was the reply, and it assured me. Since then, ] 
have been faithful to this by-word. The greatest of fortune’s 
favors no longer intoxicated me; I thought of the passing na- 
ture Of all things, and of misfortune, and said, ‘It is very pos- 
sible!’ From that time I have had no greater joy than at 
your birth. Bat I moderated my delight with the thought, 
that you might be taken from me by death, or mizht prove 
an ili-disposed child; then I said, ‘It is very possible,’ be- 
came distrustful and prepared for every ‘bing.” 

“ Thank God, good father,” cried Fred, “ neither has hep- 
pened.” , mats 

“ All true, my son, but it was very possible. Since T have 
had my by-word, I have regarded every pleasant moment, os 
a gift of Heaven, without thivking it lasting; and no mis 
fortune takes me by surprise, for | am prepered, and know 


| cannot know beforehand. Nothing is less te be depended | ever belonged to a Republic, but every one asserted himeelf 
on than a people ; for the people consist of men, each one of | to have remained free from the giddiness that had once 


| things excites new hopes; and hopes are always more 
| tempting than enjoyment. Mach as your Grace is beloved 
| by your subjects, and much as you deserve their love, yet I 
| would not swear that under other circumstances this people 
would not forget all yeur good deeds in their behalf, and in 
honor of a Republic, or of another master, get up feasts of 
joy and illuminations, tear down and abuse the Electoral 
Arms. Oh, yes! it is very possible.” 

“You are a fools” interrupted the Prince angrily, and 
turned his back upon him. Stryk fell into disfavor, and 
every body said *‘ Stryk is a fool.” 

Some years later, the French carried their successes across 
the Rhine. The Elector and his Court fled. Men shouted 
afier them ‘ Freedom and equality,’ got up feasts and illumi- 
nations, and tore dewn the Electoral Arms. 

Stryk, as a knowing and useful man, was again advanced 
ander the new order of things, and the rather, that it was 
well enough known why he had drawn upon himeelf the dis, 
favor of his fugitive Sovereign. He was in a measure re- 
garded as @ sacrifice to regal despotism. The new state of 
| things was established, and to this Stryk, by his activity and 
knowledge ef business, contributed not a little. 

Notwithstanding the natural warmth of his character, he 
never became a political enthusiast. He had nothing to do 
with any party, for thet would have made him an object of 
suspicion to all. The Jacobins called him a disguised Royal- 
ist; the latter called him a disguised Jacobvin. He laughed 
at both sides and did his duty. 

There eame one day into the Department a Government 
Commissary to whom, as will easily be imagined, men 





thet it will bave its end. Lt is wll very possible, Make tb 





showed the greatest honor All crowded around him; ail 


| whom loves himself more than his Prince. A new order of | attacked all. It was considered the greatest reproach, not 


| always to have felt as @ good Royalist. 

i “I find nothing disgraceful in it,” remarked Stryk, when 
|| some vehement conversation was excited on the subject be- 
| tween some of his best friends. “ I believe you all took the 
|| epidemic when it raged: and should it return, yeu may do 
|, so again. It is very possible.” 

| “How? Doyoutake us to be such poor, weak sinners?” 
| they all exclaimed. “ As for myself,” added each one, “ I 
|| am not easily attacked by a fashionable fever.” 

“You remind me,” said Stryk, “of the history of the 
Sultan of Egypt, as given in Addison's Spectator. This 
Sultan prided himself on being a free-thinker. Nothing 
| seemed to him more ridiculous than the narrative of Ma- 
| homet's journey to Heaven. According to the Koran, the 
| Prophet, as he was one morning lying in bed, was taken by 
the Angel Gabriel through Paradise, Hell, and all the Seven 
Heavens: he heard and saw all that was going on there, 
had ninety thousand conversations with God, and all in so 
short « period of time that the Prophet found his bed warm 
when the Angel again laid him down in it;—nay, more, 
the water had net all run out of a pitcher which he had 
overset at his departure un his heavenwerd journey. The 
Sultan was one day ridiculing this tale in the presence of 
Turkish Saint who had the reputation uf being able to work 
| miracles. The latier undertcok to cure the Sultan of his 
_ unbelief, if he would do as he was commanded. The Sul- 
tan took the Seiot at his word. The Seint led the Sovereign 
of the Faithful to « wb full of water. The whole Court was 
present, and, full of curiosity, surreunded it. The Saint bade 
the Sultan put his head entirely under the water and imme- 








diately draw it ovt again. He did s0, but scarcely was his 
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head in the water, when he found bimeelf alone at the foot 
ef s mountain near the sea-shore. What was his horror! 
He cursed the Saint, and swore never to forgive him this 
sorcerer’s trick. But what did it avail? He was obliged 
to yield to his fate. Happily, he saw some people in « 
wood. They were wood-cutters. By their advice he went 
to @ city on the other side of the wood. But he was far 
from Egypt, on the shores of the Caspian Sea. No one 
knew him, nor did he venture to say that he was the Sultan 
of Egypt. After many adventures he gained the good will 
of a rich man, and married his beautiful daughter. By her 
he had fourteen children, seven sons and seven daughters. 
At length his wife died, and after several years, through 
various misfortunes, war and sickness, he was reduced te 
extreme wretcheduess, so that he was even compelled to beg 
his bread in the streets of the city.. He often wept bitter 
tears when he compared his present miserable state with the 
splendors of his Egyptian Palace, and regarded his present 
lot as @ punishment for his unbelief. He resolved to do 
penance, and beg his way to Mecca. He prospered in his 
journey. Before touching the holy place, however, he sought 
to prepare himself by making his ablations. He went to a 
stream, undressed, dipped himself entirely under the water 
and arose. A new wonder! As his head arose he was 
standing, not in the stream, but near the tub, with his 
Courtiers and the Saint who had bidden him to put his head 
into the water. In spite of his astonishment and his joy, he 
could not restrain his anger at the Saint who had played 
him such a malicious trick and exposed him to so many 
dangers and sufferings. But the Saltan’s astonishment was 
raised to its highest pitch when he was assured by the whole 
Court, to whieh he related his adventures, that he had not 
left the tub, but that he had just dipped his head under 
water and immediately drawn it out again. 

“ You, gentlemen,” continsed the Counseller, “ are in the 
same condition with our Egyptian Sultan. Had any one 
before the Revolution told you what you would de during its 
continuance, you would not have believed it. Now that your 
heads are out of the water, you will not admit what you 
thought, felt and did when the miracle was being wrought. 
Should the exiled Beurbons and Nobles return to France, I 
wager that you would regard the whole history of events 
from 1789 as a dream, and, like the Sultan of Egypt, would 
stand rejoicing before the tab, and regaid the years of your 
misery as a dream-like self-deception.” 

They smiled. “ Well,” said some, “‘ the Counsellor may 
be right in much that he has said. But can any seriously 
suppose that the wretched Bourbons will ever return? That, 
certainly, is one among the few things impossible.” 

“Hem! it is very possible!" said Seryk. And in fact he 
outlived this change also, and saw every thing return to its 
former state. _—_ 

The change could be productive of ne bad consequences to 
a man of Stryk’s mode of thinking, especially as he had again 
fallen into disfavor under Napoleon's monarchy. It was 
said that Napoleon had heard of his gift of prophecy. 
Shortly before the Emperor's departure from France fer 
Russia, one of his Generals asked the Counsellor “ what he 
thought would be the result of this expeditien 1" 

The eld Statesman wondered at this inquiry, and refused 
to answer. This seemed somewhat strange to the General. 
“I think that we shall keep Christmas in St. Petersburg,” 
he said; ‘* but you appear to think that our undertaking will 
be unsuccessful.” The Counsellor shrugged his shoulders, 
as usual, and replied—* It is very possible.” This reply 
did him harm. “ He is a fool,” was now the word, and 
his name disappeared from the list of Counsellors of State. 
But, when the Allied Powers marched into France and every 
where put an end to the exertions of Napoleon, every body 
said “ Stryk is a prophet."——Such is always the fate of 
wise men. —_— 

His state of disfavor under the usurpers (as men all at 
once styled the banished Emperor and Kings of illegitimate 
origin) led to his being favered by his lawful Prince. His 
by-word, however, came near giving him a bed reputation 
with this Prince also. 

For when the Prince, one day, gave him to understand 
that he was looked upon as a trimmer between all parties, be- 
cause at every change in the government he had always re- 
mained above board, and therefore could have been faithfully 
disposed toward none, the old man answered very coelly, 
‘It is very possible, for,” he quickly added on secend thought, 
1 was at all times a faithful servant of the State.” 





 LPTERAT URE: 


_ “ That is a flat contradiction,” said his Sovereign; “how 
can you represent yourself as a faithful servant of the State, 
when to-day you pay your court w a rightful, to-morrow to 
an unlawful sovereign 1” 

“ For this reason, that I always strove to be a servant, not 
of the Prince, but of the State, when under the control of 
an unlawful, or evil-disposed master.” 

“ What State?” said the Sovereign. “I am speaking of 
the Government: can you imagine this separate from the 
State?” 

“No, mest gracious Sire; but very easily the governing 
person from the Government.” 


The Prince looked darkly on the Counsellor, and ssid: | 


“ That is revolutioaary language, that shall no longer pass. 
Bear this in mind, I and the State are one and the same.— 
You are not the servant of the State, but my servant for the 
State.” 

The Counsellor bowed in silence. Some time after this, 
he was removed from his office on account of his age, but 
with a continuation of his salary. 


Even in his retirement from public duties. he retained the 


respect he had formerly received, and especially the reputa- 
tion of being a political seer. For he had in his own way, 


foretold with surprising accuracy every change that eccurred 
in the State, so that men willingly turned to him with a kind 
of superstition, in order to learn his views concerning the 
future. 


which he was unable to restrain his laughter. ‘‘ Among peo- 
ple who are determined to be blind,” said he, “it is a very 
small matter to attain to the dignity of a seer. Man can do 
much, if cool and of a sound mind, while the world is blind- 
ed by its passionate vehemence to a view of things as they 
actually exist.” 

“ Could you impart to us your prophetical gift?” said one 
of his admirers. 

“Te is very possible!’ was his reply. “ To look into the 
future, we must look backward, not forward—backward to 
the past. That is the prophet’s mirror. But our ministers 
do not like to use it; besides they have become short and 
dark-sighted by much reading ef petitions, eulogies, and ob- 
servations on diplomacy.” 

“ But what have you to say concerning the present ?” 

“ Te will change, as every thing else connected with it.— 
Against this prophecy nothing can be said,” said the old 
man. 


“Is it yeur opinion, then, that disturbances and changes 
have not yet ended? And yet, the evil spirit has been ban- 
ished to keep company with the rats and mice at St. Helena. 
Whence should he return again? Or, do you think that he, 
or his like, could again appear and haunt us?” 

The Counsellor shrugged his shoulders. “It is very pos- 
tion in South America or in France: he however greatly ad- 
vanced that which accelerates revolutions among men, inas- 
much as he contended against them, for his dynasty’s sake, 
that is, against truth, illumination, freedom and right, net 
only among the French, but also among other nations. But 
now, an effort is made to bring about an everlasting peace 
by means of arms, the inquisition, the torture, nuncios, tricks 
of diplomacy, hair-bags, perukes, running the gauntlet, pat- 
ents of nobility, ribbons of orders, the hangman's whip, ever- 
lasting covenants, censorships and ten thousand other things, 
that used to be fashionable and commended. It was so in 
the times of Franklin and Washington; of the Bastile; of 
Davoust and Palm. Like means and causes will produce 
like effects. You may depend upon that.” 

— on 


Inish Pre-eMinence.—The is found in the re- 
of a poli meeting held some time since in Ireland. 
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For The New-Yorker. 
A SONG FOR KORNER. 


raise 
Pe ee ENA 
—_ Felicia Hemans. 
Wax from thy torpor deep! 
Rouse from thy slumbers ! 
Harp !—'neath my ardent sweep, 
Pour noble numbers ; 
Sing for the warrior-bad, 
Dead in his glory ; 
Won he a high reward, 
Short though his story. 
Double the wreath he won, 
With his sword bright’ning 
In Freedom’s rising sun, 
Vengeful as lightning. 


1 With his ennobling lyre, 


| Patriot songs pouring, 
In hearts old Spartan fire 


| Fondly restoring. 


His lamp was the dewy-ster, 
Cheerily flaming, 

As his last song of war" 
Proud was he framing; 


Light from his bed of sod 


Leaped he that morning, 


He was once complimented ox his remarkable gift, upon | Sure his high trust in God, 


Tyranny scerning. 

That song on battle-day, 
Breathing haught bravery, 

Heroes, in War array, 
Waking from Slavery, 

Sang, while each bosom beas 
Bolder and prouder, 

As swelled their martial heat 
Pealing yet louder. 

On to the battle he 
F ’ 

Fell 'mong the foremost Free, 
With his sword in his keeping ; 
On battle-field gory, 

Round him thick-strewn the young, 
—Sires ripe and hoary ! 

Fame was his bride, 

Though Queens might adore him, 

With his sword by his side, 

And his natal sky o’er him, 

Takes he his last sleep, 

His sire vigil keeping, 

Too enraptured to weep, 

Though his sisters are weeping. 

Softly the linden-trees 
O’er him are waving; 


Cooling the Sammer-breeze 


Hill-streams are laving ; ° 


\ There youths aad maidens come, 


Mountain-fiowers twining 
Over his laureled tomb— 


| Altarlike shining. 


And ‘neath the dancing spray 


| Watt o’er the valleys 


His songs, which shall live 
In his land’s tongue forever, 
When patriot-arms strive 
Still to fire and deliver ! 
Paris, 1840. 
™ Known in the Germaa as “The Death Song of Korner.’ 
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and Mueit no badeatsl Aine 
yon Paying eomeenae, me cenae Gan : voice, 
“ay. rascals cut grass thought 
nassdembelioeiaen J call deamsteirelien 
come to lay down to look at it, I see that you don’t under- 
) stand your business.” 
TT 
A who wanted the milk to him, at a hotel, 
Peper fir one wera A cow down 
this way.” sore the cathe Sleattag” “ Waiter, take this 
cow down where the calf is bleating.” 





For The New-Yorker. 


Letters rom the Mediterranean. 
BY AN AMERICAN LADY. 
No, (X. 

Iam more indebted te the curiosity of the Moorish la- 
dies than to my own tact forthe free admission to the inte- 
tior of their houses, that I have enjoyed during my residence 
here. If I wished to study intimately their domestic manners, 
they were not less desirous to converse freely with a Chris- 
tian lady, a daughter of that New World of which they had 
such dim and incorrect conceptions. If pity be akin to love, 
curiority is some relation to good-will; at least I set down 
to that feminine propensity the credit of many amusing and 
instructive hours that i have passed among my “ sisters of an- 
other creed.” To the same cause I owe a most interesting 

Lella Fatina—an intelligent and beauti- 
ful woman. who is married to a near relation of the reign- 
ing Sultan, and is herself a descendant of the Prophet. I 
was walking from one terraced roof to another, without any 
particular aim beyond getting as far as possible from my 
home for a day, and had already crossed a street or tw 
where the upper story of a dwelling was, as is frequently wh 
case, built over it and jvined to the opposite house, whea my 
course was arrested by a number of lower buildings irter- 
vening, and cutting me off from a mosque in one izection 
and a handsome large house in another, both »! which I 


wished to see more closely. While I hesitate! about going | 


on, the prevailing stillness of that sweet h»> ; was broken 
by a sweet but rather monotonous Arabic ~~ lody. 


It came | ter, 


THE NEWYORK ER. 


the graceful Moorish manner, and then seeing me about te 
leave, waved her arms in invitetion to descend. Before I 
could decide whether to accept or decline, a doer was opened 
| beside me in the wall of the higher roof, and the black girl 
_beckened me to enter. 1 followed her through a gallery and 
| down a stair laid in black and green mosaic, into a beautiful 
_ miniature court about ten feet square that opened upon the 
larger one directly in face of the door in which the Lella 
| was yet standing, though hee lord had disappeared. Sup- 
posing it out of the question that I should understand a word 
‘she could say, and that all European languages must be the 
same to her, 1 proffered my apology in English, was ae- 
swered in Arabic, and took my place on the carpet beside 
| her, of course very much edified. After some mere compli- 
| ments in the same intelligible way, my fair hostess clapped 
| her hands and called in a peculiar tone, “‘ Aga” (come here). 
| The summons was answered by the appearance of a girl I 
' had not seen before, and who I have since, learned is nomi- 
| welly the secund wie of the master of the house. She is 
_ an orphan: her father, for some offence, died under the bas- 
| tinado, and the husband ef Fatina had married her from 
| charity, with, as I inferred, the approbatien of his wife, who 
' regards it as a meritoriousaction. Having lived in the same 
| street with two Genoese families, Zulfa had picked up o 
| barbarous idiom that she called “la lingua Christians.” 

HI In the capacity of interpreter she now took her place on 
the carpet, at first with some show of reserve and formality, 
| but it soon gave way te the natural vivacity of her charac- 
and she became almost rudely gay. On the part of the 





from the house that had attracted my attention, and decided Lella Fatina, she assured me that my presence was an honor 


meat once. Springing down om the lower roof and going | thar made her happy—that my beauty had won her heart— 
round a miserable little court with a half-dead fig-tree in the | thar she kissed my hand and desi red my friendship and fa- 
middle of the white-washed pavement, I gained in a mo | ,or and that she prayed Alle to reward my kindness by be- 
ment the high roof beyond and bebeld a scene ef elegance + sowing on me a hundred years of life and as many children 
and repose so perfectly unexpected in that neighborhood of | 9, some lady, with a name that none but an Arabic tongue 
filth and poverty that it leoked like enchantment. | could utter, was blessed with. Desirous of knowing the 
Directly opposite me, in a high arch-way, whose richly | number of children that would fill up the Moorish idea of 
carved and painted folding-doors were threwn wide open, sat | human felicity, I inquired how many the lady with the hard 
a lovely woman of some twenty summers with a young child | name had been mother of in her day. “ Forty” was the 
in her arms. She was dressed ina full Moorish robe of || reply. Not feeling myself worthy of this superabundant 
white cotton striped with silk, a broad sash of crimson silk | grace, I did not respoud to the prayer. The next question 
fringed with silver encircled her waist, and on her wrists | was of my country—was I English—that is, from Gibraltar? 
and ankles glitered bands of gold. Beside this graceful | No. From Spain? No. From the Islands? (as by some con- 
vision and in attendance on her stood « neatly-clad, smiling | fusion of ideas they term Italy and the Christian countries 
black girl, singing tothe infant; but ina carelessdisconnected | washed by the Mediterranean.) No. The geography of the 
manner, as if rather amusing herself than seeking to amuse fair Lella was now exhausted. I was forced to come to her 
others. Before them farther in the court three children, assistance by informing her that I was from the New World 
two black and one white, were playing in the fullest glee of | —frem America. Fatina raised her handsome white arms 
their happy age, and the song was more than once interrupt- | in an ecstasy of surprise and admiration at the announce- 
ed, as sometimes the lady and sometimes the servant turned | ment. “It is very far frum here,” she said. “It would be 
to reply to their prattle. Within the ornamented door-way | as easy to go to the desert or ‘the pilgrimage,’ (Mecca,) 
and so obscured by the shade of the room that I did not no-| and must take a long time and many soldiers to accomplish 
tice him at first, reclined a noble-looking Moor. Divested | it.” The desert of Zahara, the southern boundary of Mo- 
of the encumbering haique, his loose robes of spotless white | rocco, and the city of Mecca, are, to the imaginations of the 
lightly belted by a gay sash of mingled colors, he was the | Moorish women, the extreme points of the world, physica 
very beau ideal of a True Believer in the sanctuary of his | and moral. It is impossible to convince them that they are 


harem. The Lella turned her head toward him, as it seemed 
to call his attention to some frolic movement of their child— 
for their child his fond confiding air proved it to be—and in 
raising bis eyes in answer te her appeal, he saw me standing 
on the roof of the opposite apartment. He looked as much 


astonished as a Moor can iook under any circumstances, at | 


the spperition, but not st all angry, as he indicated to his 
wife my presence. Had the intruder been a man, he would 
instantly have been shot, and both the law and public opinion 
would have sanctioned the act. 

‘As it was, even, it was a violation of propriety which no 


nut in precisely oppositie directions, or that one is not the 
climax of every honsor. while the other is the acme of good- 


1 
| 
1] 


| ness and felicity. When I spoke of the black slaves that 


| were brought from beyond the desert, I was assured they 
were from provinces within the realms of Morocco—that by 
_ disobedience they had incurred the Sultan's displeasure, and 
for this those deserving of mercy were merely sold inte slave- 
|| ¥» but the most criminal and perverse were beheaded by 
| thousands. 
| These distorted accounts, which if true would brand him 
@ monster, are cited with pride and gratification, as evidence 
of his grandeur and power. Educated as they are, even 


} 


Moorish woman could be guilty of, for their abhorrence “| 
being overlooked is so excessive that no well-bred lady will | the women would despise as weak and timid a Sultan who 
look from her terrace into her neighbor's court unless they was not lavish of blood. A truer light is slowly breaking 
are on the most intimate terms: they even avoid approaching | upon them from their intercourse with Europe; but Europe 
the edge. This delicacy is rendered necessary from the way || herself can hardly endure the full day of reason and religion, 
their houses are built,—the court being in the centre of the | much less the perverted vision of a people nurtured in pro- 
houses with the long narrew rooms running like halls around | found darkness.—Fatina has more vivacity and strength of 
it, and only communicating with each other across this open mind than ary Moorish woman I have seen Had she en- 
space, in which the family are continually passing to and fro, | joyed the advantages of mental culture that every daughter 


occurred to me in a moment, when I saw the whole family 
fix their eyes on me in silent surprise. The only way was 


splendid woman. The curiosity of her countrywomen is 
generally bounded to the most trivial subjects; but her thirst 


to assume « perfect unconsciousness of having sinned against | for information, crippled as it is by the total absence of all 


their prejudices. I felt remarkably like running away like | 
a-devected criminal as I was, but instead of doing so I made. 
& gesture of greeting to the lady, who had now risen to her | 
feet. Sbe crossed her hands on her bosom and bowed i” 


_ mental training beyond reading the Koran. takes a wider 
range, and shows natural tendency to liberal thought. She 
is, like her busband, a descendant from Mabomet, and rela- 
ted to the Sultan. This prestige naturally fortifies hes Moor: 





ish education, or rather want ef education; still she has 
bold, just views of the truth, when it is presented to her, 
that [ have not met elsewhere. 

She was startled when I entered into 8 comparison of the 
extent of our respective countries, and at first was slow of 
faith when I spoke of our power and resources. They have 
& vague respect for our navy, as they have heard, from neu- 
tral Christians, of the United States having waged success- 
ful battle with England on her own element; but that by 
land we can compare with their Sultan is inconceivable.— 
“You have no Sultans—you have only Sheiks (chiefs of vil- 
lages, )—and every man is Sheik when his turn comes,” said 
Fatina to me one day in conversation, by way of convincing 
me that there could be no government among us. “ When 
one Sheik makes war on the other, you cannot ask his head 
ef the Sultan—you have no safety.” The subject was too 
abstruse for her, and I was forced to give up the hepe of 
explaining the influence of law and mutual good fnith in the 
Weial compact. Iam anticipating, however, in touching the 
subject now, for it was discussed in an after visit. Our first 
interview was confined to compliments and inquiries as to 
the voyage over the “desert waters.” “Why did you not 
take horses and camels and come by land?” she asked. I 
explained that it was impossible. “ God is great,” exclaimed 
Fatina, looking down thoughtfully for a moment. “It was 
written that there should be a country for Christians, but 
they are not happy, and come over the ‘desert of waters,’ 
| to see the hundred previnces of the Sultan.” Here Zulfs, 
_ who thought she had talked for others long enough, began to 
| ask a torrent of questions for her own benefit. She inge- 
| nuously avowed a preference for the Christian faith, which 
she understood to mean the privilege of walking in the street 
unveiled, and to be the only wife of her husbaad. “ Would 
you like to goto my country with me, Zulfa?” I inquired.— 
“ Alla forbid,” said she hastily, “there are but ten days in 
all the year that you see the sun,” and to render the count 
more clear she held up the fingers of both hands. “ And 
what have we the rest of the time, my young friend?” I 
asked. “ Rains, cold, very cold rains,” she replied, slightly 
shivering as she spoke, as if a breath from our ungenial 
clime had touched her. The Lella now desired to know 
the topic of conversation, and Zulfa gave what interprete- 
tion she pleased, but she charged me not to repeat to any 
one what she had said about liking Christians. If “her 
lord” knew it, she would never be suffered to leave the 
house, while now she went with the servants te the little 
Soco, and had even been outside the walls, and was going 
again to cry over her father's grave. Of this last freedom 
she spoke with pecular glee, and no doubt leoked forward to 
the “day of lamentation” as a most joyful occasion. This 
reminded me of their “ lord,” and I inquired very affection- 
ately about his heath, for I wished to learn where he went 
to so suddenly. I found that efter graciously intimating his 
| approbation of my visit, he went out to the mosque to make 
| his afternoon prayers while I was descending from the ter- 
race, but that he would not enter the heuse while I was 
there, unless by my special invitation. This 1 should have 
eagerly accorded, as I wished to see him, but it was now 
time to depart, as my stay had already been prolonged to, I 
much feared, a most unreasonable length. 

On leaving, Zulfa kissed my hand, the meeting and part- 
ing salutation when the visiter is considered of superior 
rank, or there isa disposition to be ceremenious. Fatine 
entreated me with much warmth and earnestness to name @ 
day to take tea with her, and on parting kissed me on each 
cheek, a custom which I have sinee learned is generally re- 
stricted to relatives and friends, or at least is confined to la- 
dies of similar rank, and above all of their own faith. Mu- 
tual esteem wuuld be perhaps a strong word for the senti- 
ment that had sprung up between us, but we certainly, with 
the ready confidence of woman, were predisposed for esteem. 
Fatina’s love of knowledge, inherent in ber nature, but sti- 
fied for want of nutriment, hed reeeived an impulse, and I 
was delighted with the naive expression of her awakening 
intellect. Both would have regretted to feel that our ac- 
quaintance must terminate then, had such been the case. A 
black girl was sent home with me, though as we came out 
of the house we discovered the master, whom, as it will not 
be proper to give his real name, we will call. Ali, leaning 
against the wall, evidently awaiting my deparwure. He 
bowed and smiled as I came out, and followed us to my home, 
a step or two in the rear, and without speaking. When I 
reached the doer he bowed again, and turned back. I pre- 
sume this wae done by way of protection, as. foreigner 
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by many is not considered safe in the streets of a Meorish 
town without the company of a Meor or native Jew, though 
for my own part I shink I would rather dispense with their 
presence. Josuruins. 
For The New-Yorker. 
A CHAPTER ON INDIANS. 


BY Am ILLUWOLAN. 

Tue Wisngsacoss are poor, and wear few ornaments. 
They have circular pieces of silver plate, from two te nine in- 
ches in diameter, suitably figured, which they wear about the 
neck. They also drill holes through the tops of thimbles, in 
which they insert a string and hang them about their ears in 
great numbers. But would it be thought that the Winneba 
goes could have any thing like « Masonic Institution? Yer 
such is actually the case. The fétes of it are, however, pub- 
lic; and are held whenever a member is to be initiated. 
The ceremony of receiving a member took place here in the 
fall of 1835. The candidate then was the wife of a French- 
man, (for sex is no bar to admission,) whose name was Le- 
ceque—a fellow who could never himself rise to respectabil- 
ity, even among the Indians ; but whose better half laid her 
lord under contribution for the initiation fee, whirh amounted | 
to about thirty dollars werth of cloth, and trinkets, and to | 
furnish which the poer Frenchman was obliged to sell the | 
only horse he had in the world. I have neticed that the | 
wives of the Frenchmen and traders usually belong to the | 
fraternity; and am not sure but the crafty red-hides are ra- | 
ther fond of laying them under contributions ? 





For some time previous to the grand ceremony, « most in- | 
tolerable drumming was kept up, day and night, in the wig- , 
wam, where it was to be performed. The drums were made | 
of powder-kegs, with the heads out, and skins drawn over in- | 
stead; and one of these beaten in a tight wigwam was enough | 
to deafen a novice. While this was going on all were re- | 
markably solemn and grave, and visiters were required to ob- | 
serve the utmust decorum. When the day came about sev- 
enty members were on the greund, besides numbers of old 
men and wemen, boys and girls, who had no lot im the mat-_ 
ter; but who stowed themselves away under the roof of the 
 cueheseililidcaiemaedtieamemetnananaam 4 
ing on. The wigwam was about ten by thirty feet. It might | 
be a matter of some surprise how seventy persons could man- — 
age to dance (for a dance it was) ina room of that size, 
with numbers of spectators strewed about, ands fire kept | 
up in the wigwam. But an Indian dance is not a pale-face | 
dance; they manage to have all the fun and spirit of it | 


without any of the jumping, kicking, crossing, and balancing. | 
The motion consisted of a slight swaying of the body to and 
fro, with © very moderate alesonate custecying of the lanbe, | 
with now and then a few steps here and there, as opportunity 
offered, and without any rale. Every one danced on his own © 
hook. Their music, which consisted of e grunting, guttural 
humming, with the intolerable drumming already mentioned, | 
and the piping, whistling, and screeching of their medicine | 
bags, was as intolerably harrowing as their dancing was tame. | 
These ‘medicine bags’ were made of the skins of otter, wolf, 
mink, and other quedrupeds, and some of the skins of birds || 
even, dressed in shape and with fur or feathers on, having | 
their mouths upen, in which were inserted their reeds; so | 
that when suddenly compressed they uttered the most intol- | 
erable shrieks and squeals. These seemed to be their badges. | 
They kept them in their hands, and when they pointed the | 
nose of one of them at a member of the paternity he must fall | 
flat, as though death had struck him, and remain motionless | 
for some time, until, when suitable restoratives had been ap- | 
plied, he could slowly recover. Such was the magic and in- | 
visible power of the medicine over the initiated. As this | 
process of pointing was kept up there was « continual tum- | 
bling and dragging out. One old fellow, without duly look- | 
‘ng where to fall, pitched his head into the ashes, and before _ 
he was taken away his hair was entirely singed off. I 
thought I should have had « joint in that tumble. The can- | 
didate was pretty much stripped, rolled up in the cloth she | 
had furnished, and after @ variety of necromancing and a few 
tnals of pointing the medicine bag, declared a member in 
full. The party finally sat down to « feast, to furnish which 
all the otter, muskrat, deer and growse had been put under 
levy. The cooking was done by boiling, and consisted of meats 
to which was added a sort of soup, thickened with meal, and 
kernels of corn, It was served im trays, placed on the 
ground, into which they thrust their wooden ladles, and made 
merry 


On come ensgolens, thsie tables are not furnished as well, 
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for when a candidate prays admission and ‘forks over’ the 
fee, admission must be had. At one initiation had near bere 
they were obliged to sacrifice their dogs, who, by long fast- 
ing, were not the most obese of victims. This feast the afore- 
said Leveque characterised as “ such eatines as he never eats 
afore.” No scruples, however, arise in the Indian’s mind ; 
he eats what he has, and lets the future go till another day. 
If he finds bees, he eats up the the honey at once. If he finds 
« partridge and her young, he devours all he can catch, and 
lets those rear who can. 

I am told the Winnebagoes are returning, in considerable 
numbers, 4o the Wisconsin River; saying their new home is 


too sickly, that greet numbers have died with fever; and their {| ciasi 
old foes, the Sioux, kill off great numbers of their hunters. | cloomy 


Gevernment has a few troops out there, for protection ; but 
how can five hundred men protect fifteen hundred who must || 


live by bunting? The poor fellows, pressed on one side by | and 









WHAT IS TRANSCENDENTALISM ? 
‘Tue Dra’ for July contains a long and able peper on 
‘Prophecy—Transcendentalism— Progress,’ which is the most 
lucid explanation of the transcendental philosophy that has 
fallen under our notice. As there are many earnest, inquir- 


the whites—on all sides by their neighbors and enemies, | gation of words, having the form and giving the promise of 
and devoured by sickness at home, seem like the spectres of | © bigh, mysterious meaning; but when analysed, being with 
© piss: wosll, exits vo tease nie eld cholo, or semaia ta te, | mt Sepesenee emo enenl, signing seting. ¢ chem, 


and unhappy every where. A. W. ! i 





From the London Morning Post. 
THE EIGHTEENTH OF JUNE, 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
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The death of glory hath not snatched 
Our warrior yet away ! . 
Though when that mortal doom shal! be 
Unto the con: given, 
The sunshine of his good career 

ill light his way to Heaven! 
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| with another, no result can be obtained 
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asation, furnishes another set of ideas, which 
of refiection. From sensation and i 
— to this theory, all human knowledge is de- 
rived. 


It seems obvieus at first sight, that, denying to the mind 
any pri principles, and reflection being, by the defini- 
tion, only the notice which the mind, this blank piece of pa- 
per, takes ef its own tions, reflection can add nothing 
to the steck of ideas furnished by sensation. It is a mere 
spectator; its office merely to note impressions. The opera- 
tions of the mind, being confined to the sensible idea, can 

igi no new idea; can deduce nothing from the sensible 


there 

, which the mind takes of its operations, with the ideas thus 
se 
ideas 


| idea, but what is contained in it ; according te a well known 
and fundamen 


tal rule of logic. It cannot compare and in- 


| fer, for there are no ideas in the mind, with which to com- 
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pare the sensible idea ; and by comparing one sensible idea 
beyond 


sides, the very act of comparing implies the abstract ideas of 
identity and difference, which spe 
prior to ible experience. Abstract ideas are entirely be- 
yond the province of the senses. The eye conveys to the 
mind the idea of a tree. Reflection can only note the opera- 
tion of the mind upon this idea; that is, note the impression 
it makes. The tree is a tree, and that is all. Reflection 
can do no more with a second, a third, a thousandth. With- 


sensation, ' 

is the only foundation of knowledge. Give reflection the 

largest power that is claimed for it—so long as original ideas, 
intuitive perception, of primitive and direct 

is excluded—it canrot advance beyond the 

outward and the visible: it cannot infer the infinite from 








‘o Glory’s fleod ! | 
jad oma Gaia adios, 
e ** war-crowned Wellington,” 
The feast of Waterloo! 4 
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A young officer saw a gentlemanly little person 
NAT mre Ene Raph thet man?” 
* It would puzzle to are large and he 
fe Bethe.” am wery like him.” “ Why?” 


I am Owen the Tailor.” 
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as water flows upon low ” Dhruve answered—“ Mo- 
ther, the words that you addrsesed to me for my censo- 
lation, find no place in a heart that contumely has broken. I 
wil gus agoell tngtaain etch counted sunk thee ital 60 
revered by the whole world. Though I be not born of Suru- | 
ee ahead Gotan iene 
am son. eo er epg denen pee possess 
the given to him by my + I wish for no other 
honors but such as my own actions shall acquire, such as even 
ry fer aw not omyed.” 

Dhruva then left his mother’s dwelling, and having met 
with seeap Selaiose panei, Scho guste GaxtbnchSateas 
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‘ The years draw uigh when thou shalt say, I have no e 
ps Beclee, si 
Years are coming hither 


this Of ali world ‘tis true, 
Much I feer will wher’ And the fibres of the post 
ae a. Must break—or toughen too. 
brothers—brothers! | ‘Thank God with all my spirit 
Ob! I tremble then eheer 
Lest I grow as otbers ines I tate | taherts 
Of my fellow-men. A destiny 80 drear 
Those of whims and wrinkles, But now I care not for it, 
Once were blithe as I ; And welcome is the grave; 
a Ob why should I ebbor it, 
Oauce looked i Bince only it can save! 
And where winter lingers 1 ‘ve seen a worm that weaveth 
Oa the old man's curls, His shroud as with delight ; 
Have plaved the teper fingers Then as who believeth, 
must the years come Thes eo 
mw ptt tl Awa and form ; 


And deadliness and t; An angel froma worm! 
‘This heart thatloves the smmer,| Wiss worm! and I hie brother 
And 1 be ——_ , Will learn from bim to live! 
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| enormous hats of coarse straw, with very low crowns. All! 
have small, colored handkerchiefs round their necks, crossed 


ture. While our Sra to make ready our 
room, fre brought cs a bottle of the pure jules 
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| garden; this with water was a coo! and refreshing beverage 
for most frantic with heat. We were soon 
shown to our room, a white-washed one, neat as possible, 
| with its snow-white curtains, blinds, and window lovk- 
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t and distributed | doo-s and in. The gardener consigned us to the care 
‘in the society; but every — is of domestic manufac- || weaver, who devoted the whole morning to us. We 
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from their own wine | boys’ dwelling, wiiere we found fifieen or twenty 
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with the branches of the | nace by whieh it can be heated ia winter. the time 
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lovely 
th the coolest spring water. The bed was of sweet corn || we felt no reluctance to partake. We then went to 


| education at any season. We went up to their 
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cheerfully to show us some of the most interesting parts 
of the establishment. We passed down a shady lane to the 
cnet baking hecho (Sitch Senta 9 Semen aa aie 
where twe single women, in their picturesque dress, do 
the baking for the com munity ; each family sending mor 
and night for its allowance, w of five loaves or 
one, according to its size. After this we went to the dairy, 
where all the butter and cheese are made, cool as an ice 
house, with running water ng bit. Pots of milk, 
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The dairy women treated us to a clean mug of buttermilk, 
and we went to the weavers, where we found the good-man 
and his wife, who eupply the society with woglen cloth, 


class of life, so kind and benignant in its ex - Her | working in their pleasant airy rooms, while a child of twelve 
sadtie dan ab ane the society on || tended the baby. The women here are as much at leisure, 
| working . An indigo blue calico, such as is worn by || 40 far as household affairs and tending children is cor cerned, 
| many of our tight sleeves, a wLite, homespun, twilled | as the most fashionable ledy could desire; for the cooking is 
cotton shirtee a square collar, a large long tire coming | done at onc large establishment, where they go to eat, and 
| down to the bottom of dress, white as snow, and a little | have every variety of country fare, but are allowed meat only 
cap on the back of the head without frill, of the same | twice a week, and their children are taken from them at 
/ material as the dress, and becoming to old and young, | three, and put under the care of mairons, the boys in one 
| with the hair carried straight from the forehead. The | , and the girls in another, till they are old enough to be 

id hands, who are ly young girls, wear in addition | of use, when they tend cattle, mow, reap, or do any other 


kind of field work. They have no task set, at leas 
the older members; but each dees the most he 
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hima intelligent man, who spoke English well, and 
us all din tabeation we desired. He first took 
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happy little urchins braiding coarse straw hats ; for they 
no school in summer, and I rather think receive ve 
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apartment, a large airy room with clean bede, and 


came down, some of the field hands had come to the 
to take their lunch of bread and home-made beer, of 


rf 


| husks, covered with home-made check clothes and home- | house for little girls, where there seemed to be more 


| made linen sheets of the purest whiteness. 
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going on than work, and where I was particularly 


When we went below, our supper was ready in the neat , With their clean and abundant wardrobes, arranged in par- 


feet ap Vd rural fare, the 
cheese, the whitest 
lightest of bread, and simple cake, with dried beet. 


2, 


a | After tea the gentiemen of our party sent to see if Baumler 
| was disengaged, for he receives visits like a king, and it is || on Sunday, carefully dressed, and commence with mesic, 


keep at a dignified distance both frem 
ere ; but he was occupied with his 


three trustees, who meet him every evening to make arrange- 
ments and 
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nally 
Peaee The people choose their leader should have the best 


se in the place; accordingly the palace ite the inn 
_ is the best built dwelling my ee ot ny in OS gpennetay spe- 


| we found a few more guests than the night before, Mr. ——— 
| went over to pay his respects to B., whom he found rather 
| advanced in years, dressed in a plain blue sailor's pee 
| and trowsers, with a straw hat, which he doffs for no 
/ one. His address was polite, but very distant. No compli- 


| was going on abroad. His countenance 1s striking, decided 
t calm, with a full grey eye, very mild in its expression. 
e evidently is nothing of a philanthropist, and this lessens 
interest in the community. His business talents are 
and he bears lightly the responsibility of all the pecu- 
- deen of - 
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“ If persons conduct ill, they 
for a few month Prot fhe vr Tene 
jor & months on » if they are incorri- 
file, thay ure bonlebbll enti from the society. Intem- 
perance is unknown, strong drink being forbidden, and idle- 
_ ness quite unheard of. No one is hurried or busy, though 
) all are em ” 

After Mr. ———~ returned from his visit, we went to see 
the garden which was very near, intending to extend our 
wee SoS TS eee tia 0.50, ag tak 

wering ; our interest was so t, places 
ite! we y ee" so exquisitely seat eal cool, that we 
seemed to fee! the heat less and less as we advanced, and we 
were out the whole without suffering it, First 
we went through the of two acres its turfed 
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to the green-house, surrounded with | lemon and 
trees. The collection of plant ama, ot in Lh 
and as pen, A= | Of the kind in the 
» persons come @ miles to purchase flowers 
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walks, grape-vine arbors, with seats under the shade, and | 
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| ments were offered by him, and no interest expressed in what || nd self-taught, whose devetion of his leisure 
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| titions against the walls of their sleeping rooms, with a closet 


full of little colored muslin, and white linen caps, with white 
frills for their Sunday wear. 
Their church is a simple apartment, where they assemble 


which is said to be remarkably good. They bave ne devo- 
tional exercises but those of the heart. After a short period 
of silence, Baumler addresses a discourse to them, and 


plan work for the community for the next day. | ™usic closes the service. He piays on the piano, and ozhers 
The only carriage and horses in the village, though nomi- | +m the flute and bass viol. Attendance on worship among 


the elder people is entirely voluntary. They have no ocere- 
ir weddings but assembling two or three wit- 
nesses, who sign e paper, that they have oeen present at this 
union; and their funerals are without any form whatever, 


cious, and in thorough order. Afver our breakfast, at which | except that the family follows the body of their friend to 


the grave. We next visited the carding room, where we 
found machinery similar to that in our manuf: 


tended 
\ by old people and children. We visited the mill used by the 


community, afer we had examined the landscapes and flow- 
S Ss Waas Sane oS Se es piste. 9 Wee Ae Sree 

rs to the 

fine arts, and the triumphant exhibition of them by our guide, 
were productive of mere pleasure te us, as indicating some 
love of culture, amid all the toil of their active lives, we 
could obtain from the works themselves. We next visited 
the cabinet maker, who, like ali the other persons we saw, 


the society, which are extensive. He | was gu | tranquilly and leisurely v.ithout any appearance 
wence, and has consummate skill in the exercise of || of task w k. From 

sion nowhere, abundance every | way @ beautifully wooded hill with the orchard on top, pas- 

discipline connected with it. The , sing through a wicket gate and up a litde winding path 


the cabinet maker's we ascended half 


among the trees, we came to the cottage of Katrina and her 
old assistant, who take care of the poultry. A large hen 
barn, duck and turkey, house comprise this establishment, 
and we found the mietress of it with her big hat on supplying 
their little troughs with fresh water. After looking at her 
P , she took us to the room where she keeps the pottery 
made in the community, which is of the plainest and nentest 
kind, and out of one of her little mugs she fed us, as she 
does her poultry, with « cool draught epring water. We 
returned te our inn to dinner, where we found a large com- 
y from the neighboring towns. At four P. M., 

celightful shower, that made all nature radiant, 

did not diminish the intense heat, we took the 

and drove through & remantic country to Bolivar, to visit 
furnace and iron works which belong to the 
theugh out of it, and ce ped atthe wie garden 

poles 
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The vines are trained on short — 
fruit principally on the lower part. We home by the 
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‘NEW-YORKER. 
» SATURDAY, JULY 17, 1841. 


Latest from Washington.—At the date (Wednesday 
morning) of our latest advices from the Capitol, it was con- 
sidered somewhat doubiful that a Bank weuld be established 
at this Session of Congress, and very certain that the bill 
submitted to the Senate by Mr. Clay would not become a 
law, without essential modifications. A majority of each 
House were in favor of it but for the inflexible hostility of 
President Tyler to the investing of any Federal Corporation 
with the power to establish Branches ir the States, which he 
considers inconsistent with the State Rights principles of the 
Virginia faith which he has ever cherished. The well-ur- 
derstood fact that such a Charter would be vetoed by the 
President renders it highly probable that none such will be 
passed. It is understood that on the final question Messrs. 
Archer and Rives of Ve. Merrick of Md. and Presten of 
S. C. would vote against Mr. Clay's bill, making with the 
22 Opposition Senators 26, and leaving but 25 in favor of 
the bill. It can therefore only pass the Senate by the pre- 
meditated absence of some of the Oppositien Senators, and 
is of course very unlikely to pass at all. If it should, it 
would mect another trying ordeal in the House. But it is 
idle to speculate on its chances there, since we consider it 
settled that a compromise must and will be devised and ef- 
fected, which will probably devolve on Congress (instead of 
the Bank) the power of determining where Branches shall 
be located, and otherwise limit the power of the Corpora- 
tion. In such a shape, the creation of a Bank at this Ses- 
sion is highly probable. 

We have remarked the expression from well-informed 
sources of doubts that the Distribution Bill will pass the 
Senate at the present Session. We cannot consider them 
well founded. 

The Loan Bill has passed the House with such amend- 
ments as divest it ef most of the objections at first opposed 
to it. It merely authorizes the Presidert to borrew so much 
money, not to exceed Twelve Millions, as he shall deem 
necessary to redeem the Treasury Notes as they fall due 








and pay off the other outstanding liabilities of the Govero- || 


The lean io wo be eel G3’ Jenemian Curtis of Calais has been nominated for 


pleasure of the Government within the five years ensuing. 


Unless the provisions of this bill be essentially changed, we | 


doubt that the Opposition will think proper seriously to con- 
test it in the Senate. 

The General Bankrupt Law is last, but by no means least, 
among the important subjects which will demand the atten- 
tion of Congress. Our hopes of its passage strengthen daily, 
notwithstanding the disposition of several Senators to con- 
sider any such law which shall take cognizance of preéxisting | 
contracts and liabilities as uaconstifudional. 1s not this ca- 


vil manifestly groundiess! Congress does not abolish debts | 


(as is vulgarly supposed) in enacting a Bankrupt Lew, 
simply abolishes certain remedies for the collection of the 
debts of insolvents, creating in their stead others believed te 
be more just, salutary and efficient. The prostrate interests, 
the paralyzed energies of the Country urgently demand that 
this law should take effect upon past as well as future con- 
tracts, and we trust this essential point will not be conceded. 

As to ue Corporation question, we rejoice to perceive that 
the friends of a Bankrupt Law very generally regard it as of 
secondary moment, and will vote te include or exclude Corpo- 
rations as shall best promote the passage of the bill. We hope 
Corporations may be subjected to its operations, under a ju- 
dicious and well-guarded provision which shall distribute the 
effects of the delinquents among their existence, the same as 
with individuals. We think such a provision would secure 
very general approbation. 

There have been intimations that Congress weuld attempt 
to adjourn on the 26th inst. but that is clearly eut of the 
question. The Ist of September will be nearer the mark. 


The Case of McLeod.—The decision of the Supreme 
Court of this State, remanding McLeod to trial at Lock- 
port, is very generally approved. The Opinion pronounced 
by Justice Cowan is very able, cogent, and strengly fortified 
by authorities. We de not see how the conclusion is to be 
resisted that a man in McLeod’s circumstances must be sub- 
jected to trial, though the fact that ke was acting under the 
orders of his sovereign will doubtly be presented to and con- 
sidered by the jury. Even had McLeod been engaged in 
the Caroline outrage, we doubt that a verdict of murder 
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EDITORIAL=POLITLC A L. 


The apprebension that War with England may grow out 
of this affair, we regard very lightly. McLeod is indicted 
te law for an outrage committed in the State of 
New-York ; he will be treated precisely as Justice and the 
Law of Nations shall direct. Thus far he has had but one 
thing to complain of, and that is the outrageous riot at Lock- 
port, by which the Judicial power was overawed by a mob 
and its decision set aside. This inexcusable, disgraceful 
affair was the ceuse of much of the excitement manifested in 
England ; we trust that henceforth our countrymen will re- 
spect their own laws and their jurisdiction, and they may 
then with reas... insist that they be respected by others. 
rr 


Deatu’s Downos.—Dr. Wittiam James MacNeves, one 
of the ‘ United Irishmen ' of 1798, and exiled from his native 
land for daring to love and defend her, and for the last forty 
years a resident of this City, died on Monday in the 79th year 
of his age. He heid the office of Resident Physician for this 
City under Gov. Clinton; also under Gov. Seward until he 
resigned it a few days since. He has left a vast circle of 
friends to cherish his memory. 

Isaac Lawnesce, Esq., late President of the U. S. Bank 
in New-York, and long a highly respected merchant of this 
City, died also on Monday, aged 74. 


I 
Intino1s —The Jacksonville Illinoian supports Gen. Jo- 
seph Duncan for Governor, E. B. Webb of White Co. for 
Lieutenant, and Hon. John T. Stuart for Congress from the 
Third District. Judge Ralston is the Opposition candidate 
for Congress. 





OK’ Gov. Stwarp (we learn from the Albany Evening 

Journal) peremptorily declines another reélection, and de- 

sires it to be understood that under no circumstances will he 

suffer his name to be used as that of a possible candidate. 
EE 


03 Gen. Cuamurns, the new Gevernor of Iowa, has en- 


tered upon the discharge of his official duties. 
—_— 
OF Ex-Gov. Gitex of Virginia, being invited w attend 
the Celebration of the Fourth at Williamsburgh, Va. unable 
to attend, sent the fellowing sentiment : 


“ The intelligibly defined in Vi and 
the Goventee closed ta tie igibly, in Virginia, 
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Governor of Maine, by the Political Abolitienists of that 
State. 


GF Judge Davis, of the U. S. District Court for Massa- 
chusetts, retired from the Bench on Saturday last, after a ser- 
vice of over forty years. 


OF A new route to Boston bas been opened: by Steam- 
| boat to Hartford $1; do. to Springfield, Mass. 50 cents. 
| Then by Western Railroad to Boston $3: Total $4 50. 
| The Western Railroad is going ahead vigorously. It will 
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| have 500 freight cars on the track next winter. 
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& A Milwaukee paper is rejoicing over the arrival in 
that Territory (Wisconsin,) as settlers, of one family consist- 
ing of a man, wife and nineteen children, twelve of them 
girls; and another including seven girls. The great prepon- 
derance of the masculine in that Territory renders any ad- 
dition to its unmarried female population matter of general 
rejoicing—especisliy amorg the bachelors. 


GF The United States Bank has paid the July Instal- 
ment of the Five Million Loan to Michigan. This is great 
news for Michigan.—There must be seme vitality in the old 
* Monster’ yet. 

OF Nicholas Biddle is to be prosecuted to the utmost by 
the present directors of the U. S. Bank, to account for some 
$700,000 disbursed by him for no visible purpese. 

> 


0 Dr. T. W. Dyott, the shinplaster banker of Phil- 
adelphia, has been discharged debt under the insolvent 
laws of Pennsylvania. 

Canapa.—The Canada Assembly is all absorbed in form- 
ing Committees (of cleven each) on Contested Elections, 
which are very numerous. There hes been a fist-fight in one 
of the Committec-rooms, in which Mr. Christie of Gaspé 
gave the lie to Mr. Hamilton of Bonaventure, and was 
knocked down for his manners. A challenge was sent by 
the knocked-down, but not accept-d by the knocker. 


Iumtoration.—30,727 passengers have arrived at this 




















would be returned against him by a New-York jury. 









WHAT SHALL BE DONE FOR THE LABORER? 


Ths sighty chasigi! wide w connaty ts the intalicsteal cow 
dition of the great Laboring Mass of mankind throughout the 
larger half of the civilized world has not sufficiently arrested 
attention. Such changes are ever gradual—progressive— 
noiseless—palpable only to the discerning, but not thé less 
vast in character or stupendous in consequences. Within a 
century the Laborer has ceased to be a mere Machine or 
power and hecome an Intelligence—no lenger a Toiler merely, 
he has become a Thinker. He may still spend his best en- 
ergies in doing another man’s bidding, but he does it not 
blindly as a slave but for a reason. He is a different being 
from his remote ancestors. Shallow philosophers wender why 
the world’s histories say so little of the Common People, un- 
knowing that History records not what it will but what it 
must—that when it says nothing, it is merely because there 
is nothing worth recording. The People, so called, of the 
ancient Republics were only a more numerous and poorer 
Aristocracy than that of ether nations. The men whose ac- 
tual, unceasing toil filled the granaries of Greece and Rome 
were not counted among them. These were practically and 
in the general acceptation but a higher order of beasts of 
burden 


The Laborer of our day, with little regard to his employ- 
ment, isa Man. He reads his newspaper in the morning, 
and im the evening often attends a Lecture, Lyeeum, Politi- 
cal or other meeting—meets the Justice, the Merchant, the 
Lawyer, the Landlord as equals—{as why should he not?)— 
and with them discusses familiarly the Currency, the For- 
eign News, the Proceedings in Congress, or any other topic 
of general concern. He inquires earnestly‘ How will this 
measure affect the public interest ! what will be its influence 
on my welfare?’ He collects facts, and endeavors to form 
an impartial judgement. We do not mean that all laborers 
do thus, but many do, and these give tone to others, who are 
silently, gradually learning to profit by their example. With 
no class is Public Opinion more electric, more potential than 
among those who live by their daily toil. 

Let any man who doubts this consider for one moment the 
Temperance Reformation in our day, and especially the recent 
impulse which has been given to it by the Washington So- 
ciety. Such a renovation would have been morally impvussi- 
ble a century ago. Consider that half a dozen drunkards 
casually assembled in a Baltimore grog-shop have here set on 
foot a Reform for which States and Churches—the wealthy, 
the pious, the bencvolent, the powerful—have straggled long 
to little or ne purpose. We speak of the reclamation of 
drunkards. It is hardly three years since we saw it pro- 
claimed in Temperance peri that the Reformation of 
Drunkards is hopeless—all that can be done is to preserve 
the yet untainted from the poison. Yet what do we now see ? 
Five hundred men who a few months since were rolling in 
gutters, abusing their families, and poisoning the air with 
their foul exhalations, are now treading the land as Apostles 
of Temperance! They are restored, redeemed, purified— 
each one a living witness of the practicability and blessings 
of Reform. Thousands on thousands have been arrested in 
their dewnward course by the persuasive eloquence of these 
men, and are now proudly marshaled in the ranks of Tem- 
perance. And this work, we doubt not, will go on, until 
Intoxication, with its long train of fiendish crimes and squa- 
lid miseries, is swept frem the land. 

And this brings to view the most immediate answer to the 
question we are considering—What shall be done for the La- 
borer? Thousands on thousands are renouncing the deadly 
cup with all its beguiling sorceries ; and what shall take its 
place? What shall engross the hours and the thoughts they 
have hitherto given to drinking and the society to which it 
introduced them? They cannot vegetate in barrenness, un- 
thinking, unemployed—the mental as we!l as physical ex- 
citement to which they are accustemed ferbids it. What 
shall take its place? We answer—greater facilities for and 
incitements to Intellectual Culture. The Reading-Room, 
the Scientific Lecture, the Lyceum, the Library, must be 
everywhere provided, and every where thrown open free as 
air to all who will improve the advantages they offer. The 
wealthy, the philanthrophic, the gifted, must everywhere 
open their stores to the toiling, the needy, the knowledge- 
seeking, until their every want is satisfied. The community 
itself, acting through its political organization, must provide 
the facilities if they are not otherwise offered. In our own 
city, for instance, there sheuld at ence be provided a Ward- 
House in each Ward, with a Lecture-Room, a Reading- 





city from foreign ports between January Ist, 1841 and the 
12th inst. : 


Room, « Library, and every intellectual attraction and aid 









for the great body of the People. They should be invited to 


assemble there for axicable discussions, Political and other. 
wise, and for mutual improvement and profit. A part of 
each could be appropriated to Elections, &e. when needed. 
Such a building, however humble, would form a point ef 
unien, an intellectual centre,—a fountain of light and pro- 
gress, whose influerice would be speedily, beneficently felt to 
the darkest corner of the world. The example once set 
would be universally imitated, until Free Lyceums were dif- 
fused throughout the land. 

— But while previding for the Intellectual wants we must 
not forget the Physical necessities of a large portion of the 
human race. Thereare individuals, there are theusands—nay, 
there are countries, and classes ic: the most favored countries 
—whose condition is as bad now as it ever can have been. 
Consider, for example, the case of the seamstresses, book- 
folders, &c, of this and other cities in our own favored land 
~—in fact, that of the great mass of Poor Females throughout 
our Country, except in those narrow districts where the suc- 
cessful introduction of Manufactures has raised the price of 
Female Labor, and of course improved the condition of 
those who live by it. Throw out these, and look earnestly 
at the condition of the mass of Poor Women. Are they 
any better situated than were the same class ten centuries 
ago '—or rather, could the latter have been in worse condi- 
tion? We have known the time when even in New-England 
the average price of Female Labor did nez exceed seventy- 
five cents per week—out of which all clothing was te be pro- 
vided, and every expense paid except bare board. And for 
this miserable pittance Young Women were required to la- 
bor from their feurteenth or fifteenth year to their marriage 
or death, without an hour for study or mental improvement 
—plodding through a round of menial and often disgusting 
occupations day after day, with scarcely modification, rarely 
or never a remission of their duties even on the Sabbath, 
that day of rest for even the beasts of the field. With the 
increased demand for and varied employment cf Female La- 
bor in that section, the privileges and consideration of that 
class have signally improved ; but the circumstances we have 
above described are those of One Million Females, legally 
and nominally free, in our Country at this moment; and 
twice as many more are liable to be reduced te it at any mo- 
ment by the death of parents or other relatives. The condi- 
tion of Young Men who inherit no advantages is better than 
this; most of them may, by prudence, wisdom, and a proper 
disposition, secure a comfortable, reasonably independent 
livelihood and a sound, sufficient, practical Education be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-one. But with them 
marriage is often a change for the worse, in a worldly aspect ; 
and the father of a large family of dependent children toils 
on from dawn to dark, without time for reflection or im- 
provement, barely able to provide food and shelter for those 
whom Providence bas confided to his care. 


We have stated these facts simply to correct @ very com- 
mon and pernicious errur which assumes that the evils which 
afflict the Poor are such as might be entirely removed by 

economy, temperance and industry on their part. Many a 
wlan but not closely observing or profoundly thinking 
man and woman resist the conviction that they ought to do 
something to ameliorate the cundition of the indigent by be- 
lieving, or trying to believe, that the privations of the Poor |) 
are entirely the result of their folly or their vices. This opin- 
ion must be eradicated. Undoubtedly if ali vice, unthrift 
and idleness could be expelled from the land, destitution and 
misery would soor follow. Undoubtedly, the utter annihila- 
tion of Intoxicating Liquors alone would sweep off one-half 
the privation and suffering to which the Poor are now sub- 
ject. And it may be very true, in most instances, that if 
persons did just as they ought they would not be famished 
or degraded. But is it any consolation to the child now 
famishing to know that if ber father had not been a drunk- 
ard she might now be living in abundance? Does it recon- 


Washington ‘ 
Wasnincton, Wednesday, July 7, 1841. 

In Senate, memorials were presented to-day, by Mr. 
Wriout, of citizens of Schenectady against a Nationa! Bank, 
and by Mr. Bucuanan of citizens of Pennsylvania, for a 
Bankrupt Law. 

The resolution of Mr. Bucuanas calling for information 
relative to removals from office since the 4th Merch, was 
debated by Mr. Lin during the morning hour, in general 
condemnation of the course pursued by the preseat Adminis- 
tration. 

The Fiscal Bank bill was then taken up, and Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN spoke for two hours, in a powerful and argumenta~ 
tive speech, in opposition vo the bill in tote, and in reply to 
the arguments of Mr. Crary, and the report of the Commit- 
tee accompanying the bill. Mr. Bucuanay is possessed of 
most commanding talent, and argues in a clear and almost 
unanswerable manner. He ended by moving to strike out, as 
the location of the Bank, “the District of Columbia,” not 
supplying any place, but leaving it te be filled by the Senate. 
This was supported by Messrs. Wricut and Benton, 
and opposed by Mr. WaLxen, on the ground of his belief that 
if the place of location was changed, it would be established 
at New-York, where it would be under the control of stock- 
jobbers of this country and those of England, and it would 
in fact be a British Bank, located in New-York. He opposed 
the addition of this tremendous power to the already absorb- 
ing power of New-York and its money oligarchies of Wall- 
street. 

Mr. Waicut bad no desire for the establishment of this 
blessing in New-York; it bad been proved to be to Philadel- 
phia one of the most serious misfortunes. 

Messrs. Cray of Ala., Woopsurr and Catuoun adve- 
cated the amendment, with a view, if it were adopted, to in- 
sert New-Orleans. 

Mr. Attzs vehemently advocated the striking out of | 
Washington, and would not vote to fill it at all, as he would | 
not be guilty of entailing by his vote, such a curse upon ary 
portion of the country. 

The amendment was rejected, by Yeas 20, Nays 29. 

Mr. Catnovus then moved an amendment to strike out the 
District of Columbia, and insert New-Orleans. This was 
advocated by Messrs. Benton, Watxenr, Cray of Ala. and 
Bucnaran, and opposed by Mr. Tarran; after which it 
was rejected: Yeas 16, Nays 29. 

The Senate adjourned at a quarter past four. 

In the House, Mr. Fitton, Chairman of the Committee | 
of Ways and Means, reported a bill for the fortifications of | 
the Country, which was referred to the Commitice of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Wisz, Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
reported a bill making provisions for the naval ordinance, 
which was referred te the Committee of the Whole. | 

Mr. Kix6, from the same Commitiee, reported a bill ma- 


king provisions for the Home Squadron, which was roferred 
te the same Committee, and two thousand extra copies of 
the bill and report ordered to be printed. 

A resolation reported by Mr. Wittiams of Ct. was, after 
some debate, adopted, authorising the purchase of a set of 
maps for the purpose of estimating the mileage of the mem- _ 
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“The resolution of Mr. Wanres, of which notice was given 
yesterday, was adopted, limiting speeches in the Committee 
of the Whole te one heur ! | 
The House resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole, 
(Mr. Brices in the Chair,) and took wp the bill making pro- 
vision for the support of the lunatics of the District of Co- | 
lumbia, which, after some debate, was adopted in Committee | f 
The Loan bill was taken up, and in a concise and power- 
| fulmanner advocated by Mr. Fitumons. Mr. Gondow op- 
posed it. The Committee thin rose, and the House ad- | 


! The resolution of Mr. Warres, adopted to-day, will have | 
| the very beneficial effect of cutting off thie long speeches, and 
greatly tend to facilitate business. The vote was 108 to 77. 

Wasnincton, Thursday, July 8. 

In the Senate, to-day, Mr. Lins continued his remarks 
during the morning hour, on the resolution relative to remov- 
als from office. 

The Fiscal Bank bill was then taken up, and various 
amendments were offered, which gave rise to incidental de- 
bate. The opponents of the Administration are now offering 
their amendments, those of the other side having been gune 





} Debs, and as umnecessary, 
| would not, at the end of the year, be a deficit in the Treasu- 






affairs of the Bank to be published annually, and laid before 
ress. 

Mr. Kiso proposed to the gentleman to modify the amend- 
ment so as to require the affairs of the Bank te be published 
weekly, every fortnight, or monthly, in a daily paper where 
the Bank was located. 

Mr. Cray, of Kentucky, objected to the amendment, aud 
contended that a due degree of publicity was previded by 
the bill, that the concerns of the bank were liable to the in- 
vestigation of the Secretary of the Treasury, ef a Committee 
of Congress, of a Committee of Stockholders, and every Di- 
rector, and opposed as unnecessary the expense and trouble 
of haying printed yearly the whole business affaira of the 
bank, which would fill twenty er more large volumes. 

Messrs. Bewton and Woopsuary advocated the amend- 
ment, expatiating on the necessity of publicity in the Bank 
affairs. 

The amendment was then rejected: Yeas 23; Nays 25. 

Mr. Waxxer offered an amendment, authorizing any ten 
stockholders to investigate the concerns of the Bank at any 
time. 

This, after a few remarks by Mr. Bucnaxan advocating 
it, was adopted: Yeas 24; Nays 23. 

An amendment offered by Mr. Watxen, and briefly dis- 
cussed and amended by Mesars. Ciay of Ky., Simmons, Bay- 
arp, Beraisx and Weopsunry, was adopted, providing that 
in every case of loan or discount granted, when one of the 
Directors dissent, the vote shall be taken by Ayes and Noes, 


An amendmen: of Mr. Bsxtox, providing that Government 

directors shall have free and full participation in all the 
transactions of the Bank, efter some discussion, in which it 
was contended that it was unnecessary, the bill itself con- 
taining this provision, was adcpted: Yeas 26, Nays 22. 

Several other amendments were offered, deb ated, and most 
of them rejected; a number of which were offered by Mr. 
Brewton, who professed the desire of getting along with 
them severally as fast as possible, as he hed many more to 
ofler. 

In the House, the bill to extend the limits of the port of 
New Orleans, so as to include the city of Lafayette, was read 
a third time and passed. 

The resolution of Mr. Frorp, offered some days since, 
calling for Information relative w the McLeod case, was ta- 
ken up. 

Mr. Hust spoke at some length in an able and elequent 
survey of the case, and in defence of Mr. Webster. Under 
the present form of the resolution, and the exposition of it 
given by its friends, he could not vote for it, es censuring the 
conduct of the Secretary of State. He warned gentleman 
that although this was a question on which their eloquence 
‘and oratory might be displayed, if by injudicious action we 
were involved in war, it would not be a war of words. 

The resolution was laid over, and the House resolved it- 
self into a Committee of the Whole en the State of the Usion, 
(Mr. Brioes in the Chair,) and resumed the consideration 
of the bill authorizing the loan of $12,000,000. 

Mr. Picxess opposed the bill as creating a National 
to show that there 


ry, the estimates of the Secretary, in some items of the ex- 


| Pessunpes, and opposed by Mr. Rugtr. 
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through, as-it is understood. 
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but not for the exclusion of all loans to Directors of the 
Branches. The amendment was so modified as to limit the | 
indebtedness of any Branch Director, as borrower or endor- | 
ser, to $10,000; and in this shape the restriction was agreed , 
to: Yeas, 25: [21 Opp. with Messrs. Archer, Henderson, | 
Porter and Merrick; ] Nays 21. The question now recur 
red on forbidding all loans to Members of Congress, which 
likewise prevailed; Yeas 23 (21 V. B. with Messrs. Archer 
and Prentiss ;} Nays 22. The Senate then adjourned. 

In the Heusz, Mr. Ramsay of Pa. gave notice that he 
had voted for the Land Distribution bill, but his name had 
been omitted from the list of Yeas by a mistake of the Clerk. 
He asked a correction of the error, which prevailed. [So 
the actual affirmative vote on that bill was 117, and the ma- 
jority 9.) 

The McLeod case was next taken up, and Mr. Hunt of 
N. ¥. spoke ten minutes, being the remainder of his hour. 
Mr. A. V. Brown of Tenn. next obtained the floor, and spoke 
three-fourths of an hour in violent condemnation of the 
course of Mr. Webster in this matter. Here the morning 
hour expired, leaving Mr. A. V. Brown entitled to speak 
fifteen minutes the next morning. The House passed tothe 
orders of the day. 

Mr. Fillmore moved that at 2 o’cleck to-morrow the Heuse 
do take the Loan Bill out of the Committee of the Whole. 
Messrs. Proffitt and Sergeant thought that too soon, as the 
Opposition had spoken less than their share upon it. Mr. 
Fillmore consented to say “‘ Menday at 2 o'clock,” on which 
the Previous Question was called, and the resolution passed : 
Yeas 97; Nays 79. 


which there was only $673,000 in the Treasury, and that 
scattered all over the Union in the hands of Collectors and 


Receivers in sums from $20 upwards. He proceeded— 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


hostile to the bill and to the Distributivo, as leading to a Pro- 
tective Tariff. He was opposed te the whole string. 

_ Mr. Watterson of Tenn. thought he should not consume 
all his hour. [Mr. Wise ssidif he rax out, he might take 
the balance of his.] Mr. Watterson resumed, and made a 
fiery speech against Whiggery in general, with little refer- 
ence to the bill. He was followed by Mr. Cushing of Mass. 
in defence of the bill, and he by Mr. Eastman in opposition, 
eontending that there was no debt existing on the 4th of March 
last, and that there weuld be a balance in the Treasury next 
January. Mr. McKeon of this city followed on the same 
side, condemning the Land Distribution, inveighing against 
the British Money Power, and insisting that the Government 
should retrench Expenditures, especially the cost of our For- 
eign Missions. Mr. Barnard of N. Y. replied to him, (each 


lief of the untruth of this; and that the distinguished Senator, 
as ever, was ready to comply with the wishes of the peeple 
in this bill as soon as it could be reached. 

Mesers. Watxen, Lins and Mongnzap briefly gave 
their views favor of such a bill. 

Other petitions of this character were presented ; and also 
a petition by Mr. Tarran, from citizens of Ohio against the 
establishment of a National Bank, « Protective Tariff, the 
Distribuion of the Proceeds of the Public Lands, and the As- 
sumption of the State Debts. 

Mr. Surru of Ia. from the Committee on Public Lands, 
ee oS from the House, with emend- 
ments. 





The special order, the Fiscal Bank bill, was then taken up 
Mr. Wricat offered an amendment, striking out the clause 
providing for the purchase by the Government of ene-third of 


speech occupying about the hour) and then the House ad- 
j Wasminoron, Saturday, July 1¢. | the capital. He briefly advocated it, on the ground of au 
In the Senate, Mr. Lim continued his remarks on the | ‘tire diverce of Gevernment with moneyed institutions, and 
resolution relative to removals from office, in the general | % the ground of financial policy. 

field of discussion heretofore pursued by him, in opposition | Mr- Cty replied, showing that the Senator had entirely 
to the course of the present Administration. He did not | °V@rlooked the design of this institution, which was to regu- 
conclude, and when he will no conjecture can be formed, as || '8# the currency : and it was effective in its operations, pre- 
the question seems reserved merely as s ground of making | %°*Vi"é the government from the losses sustained by the 

| Swartwouts and Prices under the Sub-Treasury. 





Various memorials met Air a Chiefly praying for « | It was farther debated by Mesers. Cray, Waront and 
Bankrupt Law. ' Canmoun at some length. In the course of the debate, Mr. 


ft 


The Fiscal Bank Bill was taken up, and Mr. Woopsuny | C*A7 in reference to the time already consumed in this bill, 
offered an amendment prohibiting donations from the Bank | 4°¢!ered his willingness to support a proposition which 
to any officer. This was debated at length by Messrs. Woop || *bould place the business of the session in the hands of the 


| surny, Wacker, Benton and others, and beixg amended on 
| motion ef Mr. Crary of Ky., extending the restriction so as 
| to prohibit donations not only to officers and Directors but to 
| any one, was passed. 

Mr. Wricurt offered an amendment striking out that 


after increasing the capital m the amount of twenty millions 
of dollars. Mr. Watont briefly advocated this. Mr. Cray 
opposed it, contending that as by the provisions of this bill 
} Congress was bound net to establish another Bank during 
|, the existence of this, it should not be deprived of the power 
|, of increasing the capital of this, which would only be exer- 
cised when required by the wants of the country, and in as 
wise a manner as by the present Congress. The amendment 
was rejected: Yeas 22 ; Nays 26. 

A motion was then made to go into Executive Session, but 
before this was put, Mr. Cray made an inquiry which he 
left to the courtesy of the other side of the House to answer, 
| whether they lad offered the amendments they intended, with 
|| the exception of the Senator's printed (Mr. Wright's) amend- 
| ments. Mr. Waiout replied he intended offering some 
{| others, but few however. The motion was carried, and the 
| Senate went into Executive Session. 

! Thus it appears that amendments are yet coming, and that 


| the bill will be detained probably many days. 
In the House, the morning hour was occupied on the reso- 
Mr. Brown of Tenn., (in continuatien from yesterday, ) con- 
| Samniag deb evings of Mr. Webster, insisting that McLeod 
| was personally responsible, and exhibiting these pugnacious 


| qualities which have so recently characterised the Loco-Focos. 
i Mr. Lixs,in a happy manner, replied, defending the 

















| course of Mr. Webster, and exhibiting the impropriety of 


ent attitude of the case. The resolution lies over. 

The Loan Bill was then taken up, and opposed by Messrs. 
'McKay, Hunter, Hermes, Vax Buren, Gitmer and 
| Weiter. Mr. Unperwoop made a few remarks in reply 
to the wnllification threats of Messrs. Pickens and Rurtt, 
| and showing them as mere empty sounds. 








| Mr. Huwrer, the former Speaker, who has been on all | 


| sides of every question, came out to-day and exhibited his 
|| col ors, in opposition to the Loan Bill, to the Distributien 
|| Bill, a Tariff of any kind, and a National Bank. Where 
‘he next will be found is a matter of doubt. 
Wasumreton, Monday, July 12. 

In the Senate to-day, Mr. TaLtmapce presented a meme- 
| cial of citizens of New-York for a Bankrupt Law. He took 
occasion in a brief and powerful manner to express his con- 
viction of the interest and importance of this subject to the 
citizens of the entire Union, and of the necessity of action on 
it by Congress at the present Session. He referred toa 
declaration that had been made, that the bill would not pass 
at this Session, from the opposition of Mr. Clay, and his be- 


| 
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majority. The peeple demanded ‘action,’ ‘action,’ and he 
was for complying with their request. 

Mr. Catuoun said the cry for relief arose from those who 
were interested in State Stocks, and were wishing another 
' expansion of the currency to relieve them—that the cry for 
| “ action ” was nothing but a cry for “ plunder,” “ plunder.” 
| To the sturdy yeomanry and the business portion of the com- 
| munity, who are now looking anxiously to the measures of 
| reform of this Extra Session, we will refer this sentiment for 
decision. The amendment was rejected by Yeas 22, Nays 27. 
| Mr. Wrieut offered an amendment prohibiting the Se- 
| eretary of the Treasury to subscribe for the United States 
| the one-third of the twenty millions to be subscribed by pri- 
| vate individuals, and providing that the Bank shall net do 
business till this whele amount is taken up by individuals 
‘and coryorations, and briefly advocated it. Mr. Cray of 
| Ky. opposed this with his usually profound and clear reason- 
" ing, and in his remarks touched on the unconstitutionality of a 
repeal of this charter before the period of its limitation. To 
_ this Mr. Bucnasan replied in a spirited manner, contend- 
| ing that it was in the power of Congress to repeal the char- 
ters of Public Institutions at any time. Mr. Crary rejoined, 
|| and Mr. Bucnanan again replied, in an interesting manner, 
|| showing the gigantic abilities of both, and the tremendous 
" pewer of the arguments of which both are possessed.— 
| This amendment was rejected. Yeas 21—Nays 28. 

| Mr. Cray, of Alabama, offered an amendment, providing 
| that the President appoint those directors to which the indi- 
| vidual stock which may be taker by Government, is entitled 
|| which was rejected: Yeas 17, Nays 27. 

|| Other slight verbal amendments were offered. 

| The House immediately resolved itself into a Committee 
| of the Whole, (Mr. Briggs in the chair,) and took up the 
|| Loan Bill. 

| Tt was opposed by Messrs. J. W. Joxzs and Arurrtor, 
| and advocated by Messrs. G. Davis of Ky., Dawson and 
| FILtMore. The hour of two having arrived, the debate 
!' ceased under a resolution of Friday, and the Committee pro- 
| ceeded to vote on amendments. It was passed in Commit- 
| tee; and in the House Mr. Moncax moved the Previous 
| Question, which was sustained—Yeas 126, Nays 88. 

The amendments having been agreed to, the bill was then 
| passed: Yeas 127; Nays 91. As amended, the bill pro- 
vides for a loan of twelve millions of dollars, at six per cent. 
|| imterest, redeemable in not less than three ner more than 
_ eight years. : 

| The hour-law for speeches, and the resolutions to take out 
|| of Committee at special times, work well and greatly facili- 
| tate action on measures of relief and reform, so anxiously 
| awaited by the peeple, who will not fail to reprobate Mr. 
Calhoun’s sentiments, before noticed. 

t Wasuincrox, Tuesday, July 13, 1841. 
| Im the Sexars, Mr. Lixw occupied the morsing hour in 
| continuation of his remarks on the resolution relative to re 
|| movals from office. 
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tering into a constitutional argument that the corporation) § jo45 N. SHERBURNE, Pome oor re. inet., contains dates from Florida to the 28th June. Notb- 
being of a private character was not liable to repeal. The!) Hxnay neous, Sa are ji d by his recent ill success in exploring the 
nostusntga aes Yeas 22, Nays 25. rele “Re vera — port, Mass. ~ of Halleck Tustenuggee, Col. Worth has issued such 
a . , : Hawry W. Kinsman, . camp 
In the House, the MeLeod resolution was debated during Cuartes W. Kexso, Presque » Pa. orders for a grand move of the troops from all the principal 
the morning hour by Mr. Bowne of N. nme ge Causes BM. Susrn, Ford Autag, H..4.- forts in East Florida as must end in the capture of this noted 
, | Mosss Suaw, Wiscasset, Me. oe 
ner in its support. wile Registers. bandit. It is expected that the scouting party will be 
The bill making an additionat appropriation of three thou- Wits Porx, Fort Wa » Indiana. sent some twenty days, during which the whole country in- 
cand deltnve Ger the lanatios of tho Bicaslet of Columbia, weet ee J ville, Indians. habited by the braves of Halleck will be thoroughly exam- 
i 1 ecetvers. ‘ R bli "s letter the following high tri- 
The Speaker laid before the House a Communication|) Saxuxi Lewis, Fort Wayne, Ind bg ond thiuahone lansing af Col. Wortn 
a elative to additional appropria- || Wa. G. Ansstroxo, Jeffersonville, Indiana. bute to the gallantry 
from the War Department . or | Jenemias Grover, Winemac, Indiana. amid scenes of the most trying difficulty : 
tions for defence, which were laid on the table Sport Navel Officer. acide Anam ian pereanetnrens itig s is 
printed. | Tuomas M. Crank, Noutaiaees mes of the troops, the are in igh « orth 
Also, from the Treasury Department, a report from Mr. |) Jous McCuintocx, Portsmouth, New-Hampshire. hes neuer a summer in F but has so 
: ; weight. | Surveyors. | far the disease of the climate. Passing by one of our posts 
Hassler of bis completion of the onc-ounce H. Cocxrgxt, Dumfries, Virginia. | tes ocher observed that this chivalric commander 
Tis Heussceedeabiantte oChueimten side Winks) Roane Seen Conere Cael ek | wes the SIy mounted oflcer visible, the whole of he seal 
ion, Mr. ADams in the Chair, and took aswan Frexcu, Bristol, Rhode Island. ~ irom Filadve hetunclen So So mape, 
on the state of the Union, Ex Bristo - || with whom he started 
the bill making appropriations for Navy Pensions. This! Hewxry Contis, Madisenville, Louisiana. | But in spite of sickness, Col. Worth is te do all 
“P Or s Frascre, Swansborough, N. C. cando. He allows no obstacle to im- 
i Mr. Wise and others. ) Maari RE, for which man 
was discussed by Mr. poss > > migra | Sreruex Danirts, Salem, Mass. pede his movements. Wearied by physicai and mental fa 
Passace or THE Laxp Bitt.—The following is an an- | Writs Perna, nh for Arkansas. | tigue, be takes hie cons on. the gon Sees a 
Le see ee Wittus Sane, <6 ; D.C. | ditant and ‘und shuld be touch a bets wel 
ibution Bill : Wits Desvrs, at ' thy, holds out the beter times. orders 
a | Pratt B. Farcaip, at Ogdensburgh, N. Y. | ecprand anhieonandiiarastes : -Heter 
} Allen, Broeson, Fessenden, B. Randall—4 | Wiuam Stuart, at Chicago, Illinois. SS 
Sovebeteunete Ameo Baker, Borden, Burnell, Calhown, | Cuantes L. Porter, at Hartford, Conn. — | Latest rrom Tese—Dy ~ Kingston, bod gee 
si astings, Hudson, Saltonstall, ostmasters.—Solomon Van Rensselaer, Albany, N. Y. ; H| eston, ha test Houston paper 
Ching, W.Hngngy adm, Sosa Winthrop i. ee ee ee lee Nastacng schooner en Bernard ereved a Galveston on Sunday wight, 
ey ll Nee ee ee rn i, Mak | with Joleen Webb on heard, end brings the intelligence 
a Hall, Matiorks, Slade, A. ¥ Mase.; Asher ‘Rebbine, Newport. R. I.; Wm. H. Harrison | with Judge Webb on board, ead brings hme a agent 
Sen a mpd agg eg lg ep ly garg kd beefege dw ater h m the th at. Itcon 
— . . . ‘ us, O.; , : ~“ 
Ce Oe ee een Rint teen Tee Te han te te Bee Hee ten Oe. _ The Santa Fe ex wh argehe td de BL | 
“tod igg, Halsted, Maxwell, Randolph, Stratton, rn, Maysville, K ides; George Hall, Brooklyn, N.Y; Tho. | ited of $00 men. ae — 
Vpubasewidite-titeah, Seslitainiild , John Edwards, Hanry, a me. Pern ee ok ~ rid Agnew men hecling, Va; | ey pray by — poy pa coe the — aa 
Irvin, Irwin, James, Lawrence, Sergeant, teeereiens Jacob Alricks, Wilmington, Del.; Trenell, Heading, | thence across to the head waters of the Trinity, for the 
Manteanp—W, Cost Johneom, 1.D. Jones, J. P. Kennedy, Pearce, || Peon. ; eng gig gS ey =| gece of scouring the country cheat und betwen these petam. 
= ier a ake tot Rene, 0. Addie H. Gludion, Calambia, °C; Joba old San Sabe fort to Senta Fe, and they all concur in making 
Wiliam —S Bamuel Geokin, Portsmouth, NH. || the distance about four hundred miles. 
Geoacia—Neone. 




















— - | Andrew Jackson Davis shot himself accidentally and died 
INTMENT BY THE GoveRNon, July 12.—David Rus- instantly at Austin on the 12th inst. while endes to 
Lovisiana—Moore, E. D. White--2. Geotle, &. Mason lef Weahingwoe county, a Trustee of the New-York Lo- | ,, some mi mancuvre to a portion of the 
Pr aati tng Soar : ee Rane Seokely an. sytem wo fille ~ set created during the recess of # of the Santa Fe expedition, to which he was sttached. 
Inouana Cravens; Lane, Prod, R- W. Tuompeon, W eines P* || the Senate. er T crareamen ume Ore So apace Gaatinte 
os W. Andrews, Grees, T. F- Memitall, Ountey, Begs, | Dusasrnous Fire!—Waterronp Destnoren'!—A fire | Re oe now go to Victoria. [N. O. Bee, July 4. 
“Wr euwnsse—Aruold, Tr. J Campbell, Carethere, Geatry, 3. L. Wil- broke out at 4 o'clock on Sunday in the village of Water- | — 
Name —& 6. four miles above Troy on the Hudson | Fertmen rnom Texas.—The Austin City Garette states 
Micuican, Missovai—None. Total Yeas, 11 ford, Saratoga county, ; id in | c me ibe or Agents from Gen. Arista have 
NAYS. | River and Northern Canal, which was almost entirely laid | that three ener esa mes oa 
Maine—Clifford, Littleficld, Lowell, 4. Marshall—4 cane tee The Troy Daily Whig says! ‘arrived at San Antonio, t ieved they come 
ee : for three hours and con- || prepared to negotiate « suspension of hostilities between 
Massacnusetts—Parmenter—1. 1 “ Tt raged with the greatest fury for 4 } of the 
Conxwecticor, Ruope-Is:asp, Vermont—None. F |) eumed - the whole of the business part of the town, in- || yuesico and Texas, and a vigorous joint prosecution 
oie — > od, Gorden creak R MeClolion n, ctoting the County Bank, Episcopal enon — ory | War with the Camanche and other hostile Indians. This 
cer Partridge, CO ST a ee ant Pasay aeepe sill te farmerly Demarest, wary every may be true; but if se, why was the Texan Embassador so 
Pomamee cannes tii, iis Salil: Fornance, Gestine, Jock, | all from seventy to cighty ings, among which were the ' ignominiously turned away from the very frontier of Mexico 
VaNIA—. r 
Kem. Marchand, Newharé, Plamer, Snyder, Westbrook 12 ey ee eee | v0 recently nwn nab a ore 
Maxvam>—J. T. Mason Jas. W. Williams—2. ; storing lime, sitated on an y about 169 yerds souti>-west | wet Thy dove wat meninedts 
Ce ee Ct SS See, SO Cooke, rig ae of the Mansion House. From it spread rapidly south | In regard to the Presidential election, 
ag ema ad ed haga sell, ‘Daniel, Grahas i the time a fresh breeze from || .av, : 
eure Gantesns—irvingwn, G. W. O ne oad cunt, Go wind lowing 2 with fury for We consider the election of General Sam Houston se cer- 
Mc Kay, Saunders, Kencher, John || the north-west, and conti burning great wy the e P net Geo endingey 
saphaidldan Fetmatied mae Beane ioe» hee, cd wee Sooty eoneeen Ag Go eto tain that neither the aid a $ 7 
“ Gronctn—Allord, T.F. Poster, Gamble, Habersham, Nesbit, Mar. Troy and West-Troy firemen, who arrived on the ground at some The "of Temes cave bow vere his 
"Rites Chapman “Chapman, Houston, Lewis, Payne, Shiclde-—S. whole loss is not less than $150,000,  per- | important services, spt pee 
Lovistana—J. B. Dawson—1. tion of which is insured, though we bave not learned to what oa es notwithstanding combined 
Weller —1. mont. She Fisemen'9 Ensuspoce and of the election will give « triumphant 
Inptawa—Andrew | lost $6,000 to $10,500. The Rensselaer and Saratoga of | the polls at wage A 
Kourens 95 TO Sart Cave Joh | this city, and the Saratoga Mutual and other companies are majority of the votes of Texas. 
Enwessee— 4. V. Brown, M. Brown, W. B. Campbell, | also Sebave d a 
“ee era | unable at ogee the names of the occu- |) Carrungy Stavens.—The bark Harvest, which arrived 
Missourr—J. C. 1 We are peseens the We were Sunda that eleven slavers bave 
Micnican—None. Total Nays 108. pants of the des , or owners. at Fairhaven on y M al Gant 
‘Litwots and Mississirri aot represented. on the ground at five and remained there until the arey tf om meng hd " cruisers, Tees By 
ABSENT. fire was exti can say that we never wit- || into St. Helena, from July Let, 1840, te April 3d, Md 
New-Yorw 0. 4. ion, distress. | these Sourteen hundred and seventy-six 
a, nessed such a scene ’ captures, will be 
Pexnsyivanta—O. Brown, Gerry, Ramecy The whole was covered with furniture, and beings were rescued from hopeless slavery, and re 
Vince pe Deriowt. Gesahes White act voting.) _— house to be | stored to their and liberty, while their inhuman steal- 
ime Gesnses—Baween—t. eet oes Seaiee., Sree and | most sho paniobmnent des’ according to the 
Teawessee—C. H. . emptied of its contents, and the inhabitants of the village ers will meet the to piracy, 
Micuican—Howard—l. Agxawsss—Oross—1. the towns, together with hundreds from Troy, || isws of Great Britain. 
Total Absent 12: 7 Whigs, 5 Loco-Focos. together : the seighborhond of abe Sr. At one 
ecm co seoteeliet niadaies coved inter dn mnoaten amination &F A person named Charles Clark, formerly of Fishkill, 
idl Ute Coennnres, 8 mon of suse Bon, neva munretine red, ford ha bes Tee ee a 
convicted murder at phia, been firemen, z Glen Factory. 
refused 6 new trial and sentenced w death. gins; tid Gnd Villag Wane: twavlocs. The fire was ar- || on charge of having fired the Recky 
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who hire men to work by the day. Lerenzo de Medicis in- 
vited some Artists to reside in his house; furnished them with 
what money they wanted ; gave them the use of his statuary, 
ete. and when they produced any work for him he paid them 
liberally for it—not deducting the price of their former board, 
or their expenses. He was a patron. He always paid more 
than those who served him would like to demand ; and they, 
confident of his honor, left the price to his decision. In 
more tecent times there have been men of equal liberality, if 
not of equal means. The late Earl of Egremont is a noble 
example. Mr. Leslie states, that when he was young, an 
Artist, who had been called on to go into the country and 
paint the portrait of a child that had died in the Earl's fam- 
ily, could not go himself and therefore sent him as a substitute. | 
When the picture was finished the Earl inquired the price, 
and was told the usual price of the Artist, and the amount of 
traveling expenses. He drew a check for twice the sum; and 
when the Artist told him there was nothing in the circum- 
stances which mede it worth more than his regular price, he | 


\i 
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slaves. The ¢rue patron, the gentleman and man of henor, 
deserves the highest respect, and is always a benefactor to 
art, if his judgement be not very defective; but the false 
one does but block up the way of the other, and make it dif- 
ficult for him to render his friendly offices acceptable to those 
whose talents he may wish to bring forward. The unpre- 
tending employer, though he pay but scantily, if not so much 
a friend es the first, is infinitely more so than the secend; and 
as men of small fortunes cannet, in justice to their families, 
be more than mere empleyers, we must, since we have few 
of great fortunes, look almost entirely te them for the sup- 
port of art. 

In reference to the plan for a Public Gallery for this City, 
which has been supported at length in this paper, it has been 
suggested that it would be expedient to pay oniy a small part 
of the value, cn condition, that the artist may afterward get 
the full value from a private purchaser. This, though it 
have not the lofty style of patronage, may still have the char- 
acter of friendliness, of generosity even, end be decidedly 
serviceable; and the fact that we do it for the public benefit 


wiil not lessen its utility to the Arts. The artist who himself 


possesses the noble disposition he would desire im the people, 
will not wish that they should subject themselves to the haz- 
ard of imposture, by entrusting public servants with the av- 
thority to pay full prices, and incur the double chance of suf- 
eetng by dete want of Jalgnmens end want of Benany- F. 
Tue Mosicat Canine, G. @. Wane ane &.B Harwano Evrros 

Part I. July 1841. Boston Bradbury and Sodes. 

This is the first number of a work to be issued monthly 


for the purpose of spreading before the people the richest 


| productions of the great masters of musie in the Old World, 


and of presenting also the history of the Art and its Pro- 





said it was well done, and he should not be satisfied with | 
himeelf if he did not pay for it accordingly. Soon after he | 
called on Leal, and commissioned him ve paint « large pi: | 
ture, telling him if any one would buy it at a goodPrice after | 
it was completed, he might sell it and paint him another. It | 
was his custom to pay more than was demanded by Artists — 
who painted for him. Fries nis Sionsts Brates atoge | 
not less liberal; many of them send checks with the place 
left blank for the sum, which is filled Up ot the pleasare of | 
the Artist. 

But there are psendo-patrons. The Prince Farnese set 
Annibale Carracci to decorate his palace : and that able mas- 
ter painted a maguificent series of pictures in fresco, for 
which he received five hundred crowns. Carracci died soon | 
after; it is said that mortification at his disappointment was 
the cause. Ons smaller scale, an instance eccurred some | 
years since in Boston, of an Artist's being petronized by a | 
wealthy merchant, who was embitious to be princely. This 
Artist, some years before, when making arrangements to go 
to Earope for the purpose of studying, had a passage offered — 


him in a vessel belonging te the merchant ; which offer wes | 








made in consequence of the intimation of some friend, with- 
out his knowledge. He accepted it. On his return he was | 
employed to paint a picture to be presented to a Church, 
which occupied him about six months. The patron inquired 
how much he was indebted; the Artist did not wish to say, | 
without asking advice; whereupon the patron suggested that 
one hundred dollars would do. This, however, was not im- 
mediately accepted ; and on inquiring of several of the most 
distinguished Artists in the city, it appeared that they con- 
sidered five hundred the least sum that should be paid. The 
young aspiraat to fame, embarrassed by the predicament in 
which he stood, of being under an obligatien of gratitude fer 
the passage, (in a common trading vessel, worth, at the time, 
thirty dollars,) did not wish to make any complaint; but 
stated that four hundred was what he should consider 
his due, and requested, if that were not satisfactory, to refer 
the matter to competent judges. The patron pretended that 
the Artist had previously said he would take whatever he 
might choose to pay, and had the meanness to refer to a let- 
ter as containing that admission, when a copy of the said 
letter was without any appearance of it. This fact was stated 
in reply; and thus ended the correspondence, the patronage, 
and the whole business ; the protegé contenting himself with 
dollars, which he had received on account, rather 
than himself to the odium of ingratitude, or the au- 
thority ef a patron of such mock-munificence. 

These two instances ef a great humbug and a small one, 
sufficiently illustrate the benefits which Art is but too likely 
to derive from those who, aping the manner of greatness, 
without possessing its spirit, scheme to make themselves 


fessors, the claim it has upon the general attention, its im- 
portance as a branch of education and its influence on the 


reference to the purpose of the work, and the best produc 
tions in voeal and instrumental music will be ineluded. 
| The initial number contains a splendid pertrait of Handel 
with a brief sketeh of his Life and frequent engravings are 
promised if the patronage extended be sufficient. We corl 
dially commend the Cabinet to the favorable notice of al 
|| lovers of the Art. 


Tanner's Amenican Taavetcer or Guide the Usited 
on: wis Mage, Plans, Ge. istl. New-York : T. R. Tanner, 


Fhe be Bae sespo Rbton of hia ‘ont, vabenliio ange> 
graphical work, and contains many additions and improve- 


| ments. It is now one of the most perfect and at the same 


time convenient books of the kind we have ever seen. It 
centains full descriptiens of the various routes throughout 


| the United States ; statistical and ether descriptions of the 
|| various States and most important Cities, and accurate ta- 
|| bles of the distances between the various towns en each 


reute—just such information as every traveler needs. Several 
excellent maps and plans of New-York, Philadelphia and 
other important Cities accompany the work. 

SE ——— 
Tre Boox or Paivate Devotion: A Series of Prayers and Medita- 


tioas, chiefly from the W: Hann Moss. J. A. Hoising- 
ton, 156 Fulton-st. hy tly a 


oe cieouthtendatetenentnoeenentetin 
Hoisington, and will doubtless be widely circulated. It 
opens with an Essay on Prayer, and is enriched with sixty 
pages of Devotional Poetry, very judiciously selected. It 
will form a cheap and acceptable present or pocket com- 
panion. 

a WGrvil & Uo. 108 Brosdwey. Pra ~ 

Sy a pte ape wR IR 
mire the taste displayed in the choice of a subject nor in the 
idolatry paid to that subject. Fanny Elssler is the theme, 
and is exalted to the third Heaven. The verse is tolerably 
smooth, often sparkling, but not quite equal in satire or inci- 
dent to Halleck’s ‘Fanny.’ In fact, ‘ Straws’ can write bet- 
ter on a better subject; but this will probably be read more 
than a better poem would be; and it seems to be made, like 
Peter Pindar’s razors, ‘ te sell.’ 
will be likely to buy it will be improved even by such reading. 
Srattents, besvatinatthahen tate Arcnor. By William Brady, Boat- 
swain, U.8S.N. New-York: Taylor & Clement. 

This is the title of a volume which we should suppose must 
be of great utility to all who have todo with naval affairs, 
and especially those intending to embrace the life of a sea- 
man. It contains full and explicit directions for executing 
all the various mancsuvres of ship management, complete 








masters, and the incautious artiste who serve them mere 


explanations of nautical terms, and a great number of illus- 


Literary matter will be carefully selected with | 


We think the class who | 


. 
- > 





trative plates. The author states in his preface that there is 
no other generally accessible work of the kind, and this, bav- 
ing been submitted to the inspection of experienced naval 
officers, and warmly commended by them, is believed to be 
well adapted to the wants of those for whem it was espe- 
cially designed. oo 


Report on rue Home Seuaprox.—In the House of 
Representatives on the 7th inst. Mr. Thomas Butler King, 
from the Committee on the Project of a Heme Squadron, re- 
commended by the Secretary of the Navy, submitted a re- 
| port of which the following is a summary : 

In the opinion of the Committee the changes which the 
introduction of steam is constantly producing in the Naval 
armaments of the European powers, demand som’ prompt 
and effective action on the part of the United Ste’ «8 Govern- 
ment, to protect our Commerce and guard car Sea-coast 
against any sudden attack; and it is believed that no mee- 
sure is more imperiously demanded by every consideration of 
prudence and safety than the employment of a home squa- 
dron, composed in part of armed steamers, as recommended 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 

In addition to his view of the subject, the committee sub- 
mit a few observations on the present condition of our Sea- 
coast defences, their efficieney in case of war, and the mea- 
sures now being adopted by Great Britain and France to 
change their naval armaments from the common vessels of 
war to armed steamers. It is notorious that some of our 
fortifications are going rapidly to decay, others are unfinished, 
| some scantily supplied with cannon, and none of them proper- 
ly garrisoned. Even if well supplied with guns and ammusi- 
tion, they could protect but few points on our extended Sea- 
coast, and could not defend us ageinst the armed steamers 
of anenemy. Especially is this true of the Southern coast, 
where there are harbors with forts not in a condition to fire 
agun. The Northern portion of the Atlantic coast is by no 
| means properly defended, and the city of New-York itself, 
| might be sacked before a sufficient force could be collected 
to prevent the escape of the enemy.—It is seriously to be 
feared that there is not a harbor on our whole coast that war 
steamers might not enter. 

If this is true, it becomes a question of most urgent and 
vital importance to the people and Government of the United 
States how they can soonest and best provide the means of 
meeting this new and powerful auxiliary in maritime war. 

The Committee call attention to the measures adopted by 
Great Britain to keep actively employed on our Northern 
coast and in the West Indies, a large number of steamers of 
the largest class. Four steamers have been constructed and 
leave Liverpool and Halifax every fortnight. These are com- 
manded by officers of the Royal Navy, and are at all times 
subject to the orders of the Government. It is propesed te 
double the number of steamers so that they may leave their 
respective ports weekly instead ef every fortnight. This has 
been extended to Boston. 
~A contract with Government Commissioners has been en- 
tered into by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, where. 
by at least fourteen geed, substantial steamers, of such con- 
struction and strength as to fit them to carry guns of the 
largest calibre, are to be provided to convey the mails be- 
tween such British ports as may be directed and the West 
India Islands, the coast of South America, Mexico and the 
United States; to adopt from time to time such improve- 
ments as the Commissioners may direct ; to carry a certain 
oumber of Government officers and men at a stipulated price ; 
and at all times to hold their vessels subject to the order of 
such officer as may be placed on board incommand. These 
steamers are now in rapid pregress of construction, will be 
about 1,500 tons burden, and will be equal in all respects to 
sixty-gun frigates. 

It is enid, too, that another line is to be established be- 
tween some British pert and St. Johns, N. B., under similar 
regulations. Thus, in the event of a declaration of war by 
Great Britain, all the steamers in the West India mail sér- 
vice can be collected at any point on the Southern Coast by 
the time the declaration could reach Washington. Those 
employed on the Northern lines may commence hestilities 
before the least preparation can be made to meet them. 

There are, it is said, at this time 10,000 black troeps in 
the West Indies, and orders have been issued to increase the 
number to 25,600. These troops are disciplined and com- 
manded by white officers, and are undoubtedly designed to 
form a most impertant portion of the force to be employed 
in any future contest between Great Britain and the United 
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LITTLE VALE’WITH FAIRY MEADOWS. 


A DUET—ARRANGED FROM WEBER. 
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1. Little Vale with fairy mea-dews, Trees that spread your leafy hands, Wlewers clethed in seft-est bean - ty, Love-li- er 


(ine. 





























2. Im thy green and sunny pastures, Near thy bright and glassy streams, Free from Care we leve te wan-der,Cheer’d by Summer's radiant beams. 
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the si-lent vale, Levely Vil - lage, thee we hail. 


Vil-lage home of every trea-sure, Thee wesing in strains of pleasure, Vil-lage in 





























the seul’s refiec-tion, Vil-lage in the si-lemt vale, Levely Vil-lage,theewe hail. 
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Chicago American—a journal usually favorable to law 


Perhaps the worst feature of this horrible affair is the ap- | °Fs, 
order 


pearance of the following comments, appended to the above 
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